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PERFORMERS 


More and more professional athletes are going for Adirondack Bats. 
Made of seasoned, second-growth Northern White Ash, Adirondacks’ flexible 
whip action mean more of those long-distance, extra-base hits. 

Adirondacks are fast becoming the choice of coaches and athletes 
wherever baseball and softball are being played. Visit your dealer, heft 
an Adirondack . . . find out for yourself why more and more they’re going 
for Adirondack. A few of the major leaguers now using Adirondacks exclu- 
sively, include: 
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With the... 
Spalding Top-Flite Basketball — 


The famous Spalding Last-Bilt Basketball 
is new greater than ever! New and im- 
proved in design. this outstanding ball is 
slated for top court honors. Wide channel 
seams. pronounced pebbled surface gives 
a firm grip and greater finger-tip control 
for sure ball handling and accurate point- 


scoring shots. 
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SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 


Longer’ testing | 


school a 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


Write for free copies of rules book- 
lets for Badminton, Deck Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Table Tennis, Bat Ten- 
nis; and the address of your near- 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH IS ISSUED MONTHLY TEN TIMES DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR (SEPTEMBER 
THROUGH JUNE) BY SCHOLASTIC CORPORATION, M. R. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT, PUBLISHERS OF 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
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Official League 
BASEBALL 
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- EE growing preference for this finest of 
baseballs is a tribute and a testimonial to outstanding quality and performance. On baseball 
fields throughout the country, you'll find more and more managers and coaches 


depending upon the consistently high standards — upon the consistent 


uniformity of the RO baseball as their choice in 
top quality “Official” baseballs. 


And in every box of RO baseballs.this rapidly. growing 
list of managers and coaches depend on 
finding covers of the finest and most carefuily 


selected leather; hand-sewn seams that are the work of 


expert craftsmen; and centers meticulously 
wound to razor-edge specifications. 


‘4 


So this season, the next season, and the next season, 


switch to, use, depend on, Baseball's 
“consistent” baseball — Rawlings RO. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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-\YOUR FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


HAS A DOUBLED LIFE... 


Thousands of Athletic Direc- 
tors, Coaches, Team Man- 
agers and Players Acclaim 
the BEFORE and AFTER Story 
of Raleigh 


When Raleigh factory-REBUILDS your 
athletic equipmeni it gives you a second 
useful life! Raleigh rebuilds it inside and 
out, after it is first thoroughly inspected, 
cleaned and sterilized. New parts are used 
where necessary and the fully rebuilt 
equipment comes to you like new... for 
better play .. longer... Ebwer cost. 


6 


At the Raleigh factory we use the same 
finé skills, long experience and modern 
machines that make the Raleigh Quality 
Line of New Sports Equipment famous! —e 
That's why the country’s leading schools, 
colleges, professional teams, army and 
navy teams send their equipment to 
Raleigh. You'll get a doubled life out of 


your original equipment investment. 
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it Pays to 
“Have Raleigh Rebuild it!’’ 


RECONDITIONING DIVISION Send for your copy of FREE BOOKLET on 


how to make equipment last longer .. . ‘‘new 
life for athletic equipment'’ 
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Pollution over the 


wonderful sport, and we hate to 
see it polluted by scandals like 
the recent “fix’’ in New York City. 
That wasn’t the first piece of col- 
lusion uncovered in basketball and 
it won’t be the last—unless our col- 
lege coaches mount their white 
steeds and gallop into action. | 
Too many of our coaches have 
been playing ostrich. They have 
been sitting on a nest of bribery and 
corruption, yet they have refused to 
see any evil, hear any evil, or speak 
any evil. 
Their reluctance to face reality is 


(wove basketball is a pretty 


understandable. Weaned as we all 


are on a boy scout code of sports- 


manship, it is incredible to believe 


that a young college athlete would 
sell out his team for a pot of gold. 

But the evidence is indisputable. 
We now know that at least one 
team “dumped” five of its games 
last season; and, what is even more 
sickening, that this loathsome form 
of chicanery has been going on for 
years. 


LL right, then, what can be done 

about it? First of all, let’s not 
go off half-cocked. When the recent 
scandal raised its sordid head, many 
of our sports commentators and 
administrators immediately started 
clamoring to take the game out of 
the big public arenas. 

Their argument appeared sensible. 
Aren't these arenas honey-combed 
with gamblers, bookmakers, and 
other unsavory characters? And 
isn’t betting conducted on a lavish 
scale right out in the open? 

The answer is yes—in spades. De- 
spite the best efforts of the pro- 
moters to keep the gamblers out of 
their play pens, these shifty-eyed 
vermin continue to infest the prem- 
ises; and it seems unlikely that they 
ever will be totally exterminated. 

But would their elimination from 
the actual scene solve the problem? 
Emphatically not. Gamblers don’t 
have to work in the arenas. They 
can ply their revolting trade just as 
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easily on the outside. In fact, the 
real big timers and syndicates do. 

Another thing: “Fixes” and 
“dumps” are not concocted from the 
loge seats in the arenas. They are 
fashioned on the outside, and that’s 
where the boys are reached. 


UPPOSING the ‘game were taken 

out of the arenas and returned to 
the campus: Exactly how would 
that stop gambling and “fixes”? It 
might drastically reduce the penny- 
ante gambling in the arenas, but the 
big national syndicates would go on 
doing business on precisely the same 
scale and in precisely the same 
manner. 

And the “‘fixers’’ would go on con- 
cocting their little schemes uninter- 
ruptedly. Let’s face it: Betting is 
not confined to the big games in the 
professional arenas. It is prevalent 
everywhere. And, remember, a 
player can be bribed just as easily 
in a phone booth as in an arena, and 
that he can toss a game just as easily 
in a church as ina gym. 

No, returning the game to the 
campus is neither a solution nor a 
cure. It would merely lop off a vital 
source of revenue to many colleges 
—revenue that supports their entire 
athletic structure—and would res- 
urrect a 20-year-old dilemma: How 
to accommodate the vast basketball 
audience in gymnasiums seating 
from 800 to 1,500. 

You can’t turn back the clock 15 
or 20 years, and stuff basketball 
back into its ancient showcase. The 


‘game is simply too big for it. 


Mind you, we hold no brief for 
the professional arena. While it has 
played a conspicuous role in the 
rise of basketball, we don’t believe 
any professional promoter is entitled 
to live off a college sport. However, 
until all our colleges can build large 


. enough athletic plants to accommo- 


date their followings, these profes- 
sional arenas will continue to serve 
a useful purpose. 

Don’t misunderstand us. If re- 
turning the game to the campus 


would solve the problem, we'd be 
all for it—and to hell with the 
revenue. But since it wouldn’t solve 
anything, why retreat to a worse 
position? 

Remember, too, that gambling is 
not a modern-day phenomenon. 
People were betting on college bas- 
ketball long before it reached Mad- 
ison Square, Garden; and players 
were suspected of collusion even 
then (at least in the East). 

There is no pat solution to the 
“fixing” problem. You cannot hire a 
commissioner with a private police 
force, the way some professional! 
sports have done. There is only one 
weapon available — and that is 
through moral rearmament. 


OLLEGE coaches must face up to 

the problem. They must double 
their vigilance, and, more impor- 
tant, intensify their teaching of 
basic moral principles. The funda- 
mental fact to remember is that 
decent kids don’t throw games. 

But let’s not take this decency for 
granted, as we have been doing. 
Let’s work on it a lot more, espe- 
cially in the big cities where the 
average kid is more sophisticated 
and where the temptation and the 
opportunity for malfeasance are so 
much greater. 

Let’s get the kids together on the 
very first day of practice and im- 
press them with the moral princi- 
ples of loyalty, honor, and honesty; 
and with the’ importance of imme- 
diately reporting any attempt at 
bribery. And let them also know 
that no amount of money can wipe 
out the disgrace to self, family, and 
school produced by collusion. 

And while accentuating the moral 
values of sports, let’s really throw 
the book at the scum who foul up 
the sport and corrupt the kids, and 
who bring disgrace to families and 
colleges. Let’s stash these culprits 
away for long stretches in prison, 
where they can serve as a warning 
to all would-be “fixers.” 

(Further editorials on page 56) 
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Ever since Wilson revolutionized the construction 
of footballs by inventing cross-tension lining, 
valve inflation and ready lacing, Wilson has 
continued to lead the way with startling 
improvements in equipment for better, faster, safer 
play. Now, for 1951, here are four new, sensational 
examples of Wilson achievement and leadership 

. . being acclaimed by coaches and 
players everywhere: 


1. The new Wilson WR Official Intercollegiate 
Football with new improved feel for better 
ball handling. 


2. The new Wilson RP Rubber Plastic Safety 
Helmet. New construction principle eliminates 
suspension harness .. . provides higher factors 
of protection and shock dispersal than 

any other type helmet. 


3. The new Wilson White Fibre Hip Pad. 

New lightweight design for greater freedom of 
movement. New white fibre and nylon 
construction gives extra wear, makes 

cleaning easier. 


4. The new Wilson Riteweight Lightweight 

Football Shoes. Eliminate “rocking chair” action. 
Allow quicker starts. Enable player to make 
full use of his natural speed. 
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OST high school and college 
baseball coaches dream of the 
opportunity to take their 

squads south for spring training. 

They’d like to get out on the dia- 

mond immediately and start work- 

ing on batting and fielding and 
pitching. 

But a trip south is, of course, out 
of the question. The best many 
coaches can hope for is to get out 
sometime in April, even if it is with 
rain hats, overcoats, and overshoes. 

What should these coaches do in 


the early spring? Although there is 


no substitute for playing the game, 
some progress can be made in a con- 
trolled situation. 

We at Montclair State like to util- 
ize all the available time from the 
end of basketball until the weather 
permits. us to go outdoors. 

Since we can’t go South, we turn 
to our two small gyms. They run 
about 75 feet by 50 feet, and it is 
here that we prepare ourselves for 
our season, which opens the second 
week in April, weather permitting. 

We have found that with planning 
and imagination, much can be ac- 
complished during these early 
weeks. Some conditioning can be 
achieved in respect to the leg, back, 
shoulder, and arm muscles used in 
baseball. 

Small ‘pepper games” help limber 
up these muscles and give the play- 
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ers the “old feel’ of the ball. We use 
regular size, hard-rubber baseballs 
for such indoor play. In a gym of 
our size we can easily conduct five 
or six pepper games at one time, 
thus accommodating 30 to 40 boys. 

Since much of the success of a 
team lies in its strength down the 
middle, it is advisable to start with 
this group. Pitchers and catchers are 
tops on the list, and along with pre- 
season conditioning many skills can 
be taught to them indoors. 

Proper balance, stride, and fol- 
low-through are vital rudiments, 
and much time should be appor- 
tioned to the observation and cor- 
rection of pitching motions. We par- 
ticularly like to polish up the pitch- 
ing stance with men on base. Each 
day our pitchers are encouraged to 
practice throwing to the various 
bases. 

For this exercise we use our 
catcher as the first, second, or third 
baseman, depending upon which 
base we desire the pitcher to throw 
to. The pitcher, by merely shifting 
the position of his feet, can make 
the catcher the desired baseman. We 
can work five or six pitchers across 
the gym this way. P 

This drill enables us to observe 
and correct defects in this funda- 
mental. The stance and movements 
soon become natural and help give 
our pitchers the confidence they will 


Wide World 


By WILLIAM P. DIOGUARDI 


Montclair St. Teachers College 


need with men on base. Thanks to 
these drills, our pitchers are usually 
able to ‘keep the runners close to 
the bases and thus reduce the num- 
ber of potential base-stealers. 

Another little drill we find bene- 
ficial for pitchers is fielding of bunts 
and throwing to bases. We set-up an 
infield and have the pitcher throw 
to the catcher. The catcher, upon re- 
ceiving the ball, rolls the ball to 
simulate a bunt, and the pitcher 
fields it\ and throws to one of the 
bases. 

This exercise can be modified ac- 
cording to the size of your gym and 
the number of players available. We 
like to use all our infielders and 
some base-runners. In this way 
more aol can be worked into the 
practice and actual play situations 
can be set \up. 

Another exercise for pitchers re- 
quires a first baseman and a catcher. 
All of the pitchers line up in a posi- 
tion approximating the mound. The 
catcher takes his position behind 
the plate, and the first baseman 
plays wide of the bag. 

The pitcher throws to the catcher 
who, in turn, bounces the ball to the 
first baseman. The latter fields the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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NE reads a great deal. about the 

athletes who achieve greatness 

because of their coaches. We 
don’t hear so much about the ath- 
letes who succeed despite their 
coaches. 

Coaches should be grateful to ath- 
letes, especially those who live up 
to the maximum of their potential- 
ities. There is no greater satisfaction 
in coaching. 

Don Laz is 6’2” tall, 21 years old, 
and weighs between 174-178 


pounds. Althqugh well muscled with. 


fairly large bones, he is not excep- 
tionally strong. He can only chin 
13 times. 

He runs the 100 in about 10.2, 
high jumps 6 feet regularly, and has 
broad jumped 23-8. He could im- 
prove on either of these latter per- 


forman¢es should he desire to do so. 

Don is also a footballer—a punt- 
ing specialist. During his first three 
years of college football, he was 
surrounded by such great kickers 
as Eddelman and thus spent most of 
his time on the bench. In 1950, how- 
ever, he did all the Illinois punting 
and ranked as one of the top half 
dozen kickers in the conference. 

By nature, Don is an artist and 
architectural major. He worked as 
an apprentice architect during the 
1950 season, rather than try out for 
an AAU trip to Europe. He is a good 
student, high strung, and sensitive. 
He combines those characteristics of 
intelligence and athletic ability that 
make the coach’s job easy. 

During the meets, he likes to run 
around the field and stir up his team- 


Form Study 


Don Laz 


THE WORLD’S SECOND 15 VAULTER 


The accompanying pictures show Laz 
clearing 13’ at the 1950 N.C.A.A. Meet. 


No. 1: Laz is already beginning to drop 
pole toward the box. 

No. 2: With the entire attention focused 
on the box, the pole tip is now only 
a foot from the box. Note particularly 
the squaring away of the shoulders 
to the direction of the run. 

No. 3: Though the pole is already seated, 
Laz has yet to run in under the pole. 
Many vaulters get too close to the 
box and thus have no time to swing 
the free leg and spring. 

No. 4: With the arms bent to an angle 
of 90-100°, Laz prepares to spring 
forward-upward; the weight is directly 
over the left leg and the pole splits 
the right shoulder. 

No. 5: Note the powerful forward drive 
of the right leg (the motion is natural 
to Laz because of his football punting 
background). The action is led by the 
right knee, and not the foot, as is 
often the case. Note again the position 
of the vauliter’s head and focus of 
attention. 

No. 6: Laz stays on his back, looking 
upward, as the swing-up begins. Too 
many vaulters start their turn here 
and throw out their legs. Note that 
all of Laz’s body above the hips is 
rocked back behind the pole in order 
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to hold the center of weight over the 
pole base to keep the pole moving. 


No. 7: Laz is still looking upward while | 


bringing his feet in towards his chest 
preparatory to scissoring in the turn. 
He does this (scissoring) by breaking 
at the hips and knees. 

Nos. 8-11: The right leg flies high above 
the bar as Laz makes a very rapid 
turn while at the same time turning 
back towards his pole and keeping 
his weight as near to it as possible. 
His heel must be at least 15 ft. in the 
air in this picture. The turn, push-up 
and release are now one blended 
motion arising out of the swinging 
pull-up. As can be readily seen, Laz 
exerts practically no noticeable effort 
to lift himself above the bar. His 
hands are much too far apart, his 
usual spacing being from 1 to 2 
inches. Attention is called to the fact 
that Laz has not broken at the waist 
over the bar and that all his work 
was completed before his hips fell 
to a level even with the bar. This 
would be more noticeable at a greater 
height, since Laz here is holding quite 
high for this low height. 

No. 12: Laz throws his arm back away 
from the bar. We favor a turn that 


puts the right shoulder towards the. 


bar after the clearance. Meadows al- 
ways felt that a man could react 
fastest in this position. 


By RICHARD V. GANSLEN 


Field Coach, U. of illinois 


mates (he is the 1951 team captain). 
In practice, he likes to play around 


with the high jump and get in-— 


volved in informal races with the 
non-vaulting team members. 

Don's body-building work is very 
informal. He comes from football 
fairly well conditioned but rather 
over-nourished. Thus his early sea- 
son work involves a lot of running 
in a rubberized sweat suit. He also 
does a considerable amount of stren- 
uous calisthenic exercises, principal- 
ly sit-ups, leg lifts, flexibility, push- 
ups, and a moderate amount of 
chinning. 

He does very little heavy arm 
work on the rope, and often leaves 
this out of his program entirely. He 
tries to preserve his muscle “snap” 
by underworking just a bit. All of 
his calisthenics are carried out with 
speed. 

A short rope is kept hanging near 
the vaulting pit, and it is -on this 
that Laz works out the body and leg 
action to be used in the vault it- 
self. This is often used during the 
course of a workout. 

When in condition, Don does not 
vault more than once a week, but 
in early season he vaults 12-15 
times maximum on Mondays, Tues- 
days, and Thursdays. Between the 
Ohio State meet in early May last 
vear and the Pacific Coast Big Ten 
Meet, he did not practice at all, due 
to a sore thigh muscle resulting 
from a hard fall, while trying 15’+. 
But he did continue his calisthenic 
work and jogging. 

This long lay-off disturbed Don's 
timing on several occasions, but af- 
ter a few warm-up jumps, he was 


able to go 14+ without any particu- 


lar trouble. 

At Aurora High School, Don was 
an outstanding footbal) back, cap- 
tain of the basketball team, and 


managed to vault 12’ 3” twice. Dur- - 


ing his freshman year at Illinois, he 
cleared 13’ at the Central AAU and 
the Junior National AAU Mets, plus 
a couple of times in practice. 


In December of 1948, when Laz © 


made his first attempt for height. 
he could not clear 12-6 decently. It 


was obvious that if he expected to. 


place in conference competition in 
1949, he would have to be given 
drastic training in vaulting funda- 
mentals~ The following discussion 
of what was done in Don’s case may 
be of value to others. 

At the outset, it was immediately 
recognized that Laz could not attain 
any consistency on his approach run. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HEN a baseball coach makes 

his first call for practice, many 

more candidates report than 
possibly can be carried. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to determine their 
ability quickly and accurately. 

The quickest ‘way to assay their 
hitting ability is, of course, through 
batting practice. Generally speaking, 
if they do not have a good swing, the 
chances are they will not become 
good hitters. 

This does not mean that they can- 


not qualify for the squad. They may 


be outstanding defensive players. 
But insofar as batting is concerned, 
they are not likely to help the team. 

Actually there are three types of 
swingers. On one extreme is the 
player who is always trying to knock 
the ball over the outfielders’ heads. 
On the other extreme is the batter 
who more or less attempts to just 
meet the ball and punch it over the 
infield. In between these extremes is 
the player who takes a free, mod- 
erate swing. 


Because of the premium on home | 


runs, the extra hard swinger has 
predominated in recent years. I’m 
speaking now of professional base- 
ball. In amateur ball, the trend has 
been toward a deemphasis of the 
swing. 

However, there’s a time and a 
place for both types of swings. The 
essential thing to remember is that 
the swing is of prime importance. 
The player must make a bona fide 
effort to sock the ball. You have to 


The Swing Batting 


By ETHAN ALLEN, Baseball Coach, Yale University 


swing that bat; hits are not made 
any other way. 

Angle of the Swing. In any discus- 
sion of batting, the angle of the 
swing must be given careful consid- 
eration. Most articles stress a level 
swing, but the emphasis should be 
on a down swing. 

The majority of batters hit more 
flies than ground balls, which proves 
they are using an up swing. Since 
the tendency is to lift rather than hit 
down, the player who tries to em- 
ploy a level swing is also likely to 
hit balls into the air. Another point 
to remember is that few balls can be 
hit with the bat parallel to the 
ground. 

The premium is on a sharply hit 
ball rather than .a long fly. There- 
fore, if the bat is angled down, the 
chances for hits increase. Extra base 
hits will take care of themselves, 
and even with a down swing a play- 
er with power will find a fair per- 


centage of balls getting by the out- © 


fielders or even going over their 
heads. 

It is obvious that with a down 
swing, the shoulders must be kept 
more level than in the up-swing 
style. This can be demonstrated by 
the styles of Joe DiMaggio and Ted 
Williams. Joe hits with the shoulders 
level, whereas Ted dips his front 
shoulder. 

This typifies the two hitters—Di- 
Maggio swinging for line drives and 
Williams for distance. But when you 
remember that DiMag’ hits approxi- 


mately the same number of home 
runs as Williams, you have ample 
proof of the assertion that power 
also results from a down swing. 

This is logical enough because 
even though every player is always 
trying to meet the ball dead center, 
the bat frequently undercuts or 
overcuts the ball. 

Timing. Assuming that the player 
possesses a satisfactory swing, there 
still remains a problem. The big ob- 
stacle now is timing. This may be 
defined as the coordination of the 
stride and swing in relation to the 
ability and cunning of the pitcher. 

Many batters who seem to have al] 
the mechanics down pat under prac- 
tice conditions, apparently disinte- 
grate in a game. What can be done 
to overcome this? 

Frankly, not too much, because 
once a game gets under way the 
mechanics of batting become in- 
volved with the thinking processes. 
Some players become so tense that 
they lose all semblance of looseness. 
This is an individual problem and 
the coach can do little but exhort the 
boy to relax. 

Patience without a doubt is the 
greatest single factor in batting, ase 
suming the player has the determi- 
nation and ability to bat. Most boys 
swing too soon, consequently they ° 
step too early. 

They are classified as ‘“‘pull hit- 
ters,” and in this category are most 
of the players who can hit the great- 
est distance. The fact that they pull 
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the ball nearly all the time means 
that they stride too early most of the 
time. This is an advantage against 
fast ball pitching, but it becomes a 
weakness against slow balls and 
curves. 

A natural hitter withholds the 
start of his weight shift from the 
back to the stepping foot, until the 
pitcher is about to release the ball. 


Most players accomplish this by a. 
slight pivot to the rear, followed by. 


a low controlled stride toward the 
mound. 

Hence they are not at the mercy 
of any pitcher, regardless of the 
amount of stuff on the ball. They 
may be occasionally fooled, _of 
course, but not nearly as often as 
the weaker, over-anxious hitters. 

Position in the batter’s box has 
some bearing on weight control, in- 
asmuch as a moderate leg spread 
provides a wide distribution of 
weight. This means the stride can be 
delayed. 

A proper planting of the feet can 
also help. In this case, a position 
facing the plate with the feet slight- 
ly toed out is recommended over a 
facing more toward the pitcher. All 
of these points have little signifi- 
cance, however, unless the player is 
patient. 

Most good hitters hold the bat 
away from the body in a high, com- 
fortable position, then turn the hips 
and shoulders a trifle prior to swing- 
ing into the ball. If this is smoothly 
synchronized and followed by a low, 
gradual short stride, a batter can 
uncoil with full power when he 
swings. 

Bob Coleman, former manager of 
the Boston Braves, once said that of 
all the young players he managed in 
the minor leagues, only those who 
could pull a ball became good hit- 
ters. There is undoubtedly a lot of 
truth in that statement. Neverthe- 
less, the majority of good hitters are 
those who can hit to all fields. 

Perhaps advancement to the ma- 
jor leagues, where the pitching is 
faster, has had something to do with 
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the change. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that some players who 
were originally “pull hitters” have 
learned to become “straight-away 
hitters.” 

These players not only analyzed 
their problems of weight control, 
but did something about it. Appar- 
ently they were always mechani- 
cally good batters, and by coordinat- 
ing their thinking with their ability 
to swing a bat, they learned to hit 
balls to all fields and consequently 
became better batters. 

Many of these players became 
adept at scattering their hits by aim- 
ing through the pitcher’s box. In 
this way, it became natural for them 
to hit outside pitches to the opposite 
field, and slow balls and curves thus 
became less of a problem since a 
later transfer of weight was em- 
ployed. 


Joe DiMaggio Swing 

Though he hits for distance, the 
Yankee Clipper is basically a line- 
drive hitter. His stance clearly indi- 
cates this. He keeps his shoulders 
perfectly level and tries to meet the 
ball with a level, rather than an 
up, swing. 

Look at the first picture. Note how 
in addition to keeping his shoulders 
on a flat plane, DiMaggio assumes 
a wide stance with his weight slightly 
back on his rear foot. The bat is kept 
back and away from the body, al- 
lowing freedom on the swing. 

DiMag’ meets the ball by sliding 
his front foot a bit forward, toeing 
out. The opening of the toe permits 
a free hip action. DiMag’ does not 
take much of a stride because it isn’t 
necessary—thanks to the width of his 
stance. He derives his power from 
a terrific shoulder-arm-wrist action. 


Note how he comes into the ball . 


with the full power of his upper 
body. The bat is level and DiMag’ 
meets the ball (second picture above) 
in perfect fashion—with the “‘meat’ 
part of his bat just out in front of 
the plate. The ball is hit off a straight 
left leg, with the back foot perched 
on its toe. 
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By DON CANHAM, Coach, University of Michigan 


AMERICAN vs. EUROPEAN 


ing distance runners have 


aroused a great deal of interest 
in recent years. The Swedish system, 
called “Fartlek,” or “speed-play,”’ 
seems to have attracted the most at- 
tention, and much has been written 
on it. 

More important, however, is the 
fact that many high school and col- 
lege distance runners are turning to 
Fartlek without having properly in- 
vestigated it. 

No one denies that this European 
method of training possesses many 


T« European methods of train- 


desirable features. But it is not de-- 


signed for the particular problems 
our youngsters are called upon to 
face. 

Fartlek is not, as Cordner Nelson 
of Track and Field News, claims, 
“an entirely different method of 
training distance runners, which 
makes our methods as outdated as 
the standing sprint start.” 

The situation was recently brought 
to a head when Gosta Holmer, the 
Swedish Olympic coach, revealed his 
methods of training the Swedish 
distance runners. Upon learning that 
the Europeans train a bit differently 
than Americans, we immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that that 
was the answer to their domination 
in the distance events. 

A little investigation, however, 
indicates that there are factors other 
than training methods which ac- 
count for European supremacy. It 
appears that age, national emphasis 
on distance running, meet programs, 
and even climatic conditions furnish 
better clues to their success. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
Europeans reach their peak from 
four to ten years after our boys have 
stopped running. For instance, Zato- 
pek is 28 years old, Hansenne is 34. 
and Reiffsis 32. 

This is unquestionably due to the 
great national emphasis placed on 
the distance runs. In Europe the na- 
tional hero might well be the 5.000 
or 10,000 meter champion. These are 
very popular races. 
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In America, on the other hand, 
the 5,000 and 10,000 meter runs 
aren’t even found on most programs. 
Our emphasis is on the sprints and 
the middle distances, with the most 
popular long distance run being only 
two miles. 

Fred Wilt believes that weather 
plays an important role in European 
distance domination. He claims that 
in America the big meets are run at 
an excessively hot time of the year, 
which does not lend itself to peak 
performance. As proof, he points to 
the fine times made by Americans in 
the cooler Scandinavian countries. 

At any rate, since each continent 
has its own problems, it is only nat- 
ural that each should employ a dif- 
ferent method of training. 


SCANDINAVIAN PROGRAM 


Before continuing, let’s take a 
look at a typical program for a 
Scandinavian distance runner. Like 
our American methods, it is rather 
flexible depending upon the indi- 
vidual. But the following is pretty 
close to what we understand is 
meant by Fartlek. 

The Europeans generally train 
five days a week in the woods or on 
some other soft surface. They usual- 
ly work out twice a day, from one 
to two hours at a time, and always 
attempt to leave practice in a “stim- 
ulated”’ rather than a tired condi- 
tion. 

It also appears that they do very 
little work on the track, except for 


easy pace work, and their reason for © 


this is to prevent boredom and the 
development of hard muscles. 

A typical workout might look like 
this: 

1. Warm up with easy running for 
about 10 minutes. | 

2. About 34 to 144 miles of steady 
hard speed. 

3. Walk about 5 minutes. 

4. Wind sprints of about 50 yards 
until vou become a little tired. 

5. Easy running with a few quick 
steps now and then. 


Distance Training Methods 
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6. Full speed up a hill for about 
200 yards. 

_7. About 300 or 400 yards at % 
sbeed—repeat if you feel fresh. 

8. A lap or so on the track if you 
feel fresh. 

It is interesting to note the great 
amount of speed work, or “speed- 
play,”’ as they call it, in their pro- 
gram. Their lack of supervision is 
also of interest, as both points indi- 
cate a fundamental difference in 
coaching theory. 

Contrasting the Swedes’ “speed- 
play”’’ on the cross-country course 
with our speed work on a board or 
cinder track, it should be evident 
that we place much more emphasis 


on real speed. It just isn’t possible, 


by our standards, to cover ground 
as fast on grass as on boards or 
cinders. 

The Swedes also place much less 
importance on supervision of the 
actual workout. This undoubtedly is 
due to the fact that their leading 
athletes are older and more experi- 
enced. When they refer to “hard 
running,” for instance they assume 
the athlete knows what it is to draw 
himself out. 

Applied to youngsters with very 
little experience, as is the case in 
America, this lack of supervision 
does not seem practical. 

While the Swedes train away 
from the track, Americans usually 
spend four or five days per week on 
the track, working a great deal at 
fixed distances both over and under 
the individual’s meet distance. 

While the Europeans train for a 
specific period of time, we tend to 
train at specific distances. We are not 
concerned with working over soft 
surfaces and we do a good amount 
of work that does not always leave* 
a boy fresh at the end of practice. 

Our approach to the work in- 
volved in developing distance run- 
ners appears, then, to be the basic 
difference in the two systems. 

The Swedes, for instance, are not 
likely to draw a man out at any 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PHIL THIGPEN, Seton Hall's 1.C.4-A. half-mile champion, 
is one of the fastest and foxiest middle-distance runners 
in the world. A master of pace and tactics, he has done 
better than 1:53 for the half and faster than 2:12 for the 
1,000. He runs easily and effortlessly, with a smooth, 


bouncy stride and beautiful body carriage. Note his fine 
body lean, elevated chest, and relaxed but restricted 
shoulder carriage. The apparently low carriage of his arms 
is deliberate. It is taught and encouraged by his coach, 
John A. Gibson, for all except distance events. Also note 


that Thigpen effects a ball-heel landing, coming down on 
the ball of the foot and letting down on the heel. His knee- 
lift is less pronounced than in sprinting, and the extension 
of the driving leg is less forceful. Judging by the appear- 
ance of his hands, Thigpen clenches them more than the 
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average middle-distance runner. Most men cup rather than 
clench the hands to promote forearm relaxation. However, 
since there doesn’t appear to be any tension in Thigpen’s 
hands, it may be assumed that he folds rather than clenches 
his fingers. He breathes through the nose and mouth. 
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Basic Reversals 


By SPRIG GARDNER, Mepham H. S., Bellmore, N. Y. 


AVING explained our type of 

organization in the December 

installment, we can proceed to 
our practice program. We use one 
combination of drills every. day 
which, I’m convinced, aids in both 
Starting the beginner on the right 
road and in sharpening the more ad- 
vanced wrestlers. 

I'm well aware of the fact that 
wrestlers become tired of repeating 
the same drill over and over again. 
But I know of no better way to 
learn a move. 

Spinning: The boys are placed in 
the referee’s position on the mat. 
The top man is told to imagine a 
six-inch spike. in the center of his 
chest, then to drive this imaginary 
spike into the very center of the 
bottom man’s back. This is called the 
spot of contact. 

Now, keeping his feet wide apart, 
knees slightly bent but never in con- 
tact with the mat, he moves in a 
360° circle completely around his 
opponent. (See Pictures 1-4.) 

Since the top man will have a ten- 


dency to tip his hips sidewards at 
times, the emphasis must be placed — 


on always keeping the entire back 
parallel to the.surface of the mat. 
In learning all these skills, the boy 
must be brought along slowly. 
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Once the top man begins doing 
this fairly well, the bottom man 
should be instructed to start block- 
ing the top man’s normal 360° path 
by raising one arm. As soon as the 
top man feels the contact of this 
arm, he must change the direction 
of his 360° circle. (See Pictures 5-6.) 

Obviously, the strategic time for 
the bottom man’s block is when the 
top man comes around his (bottom 
man’s) head. 

Next, the bottom man adds anoth- 
er difficulty for the top man. While 
the latter is circling, the bottom man 
rolls and ducks his shoulders in an 
attempt to throw the top man off 
balance. 


Spinning Drill 
Top man completely circles bottom man. 


EXCLUSIVE Pare PHOTOS 


Special hints for top man: 
1. Stay on toes, never let knees 


touch the mat. 


2. Remember the imaginary spike 
on which you’re spinning. 

_ 3. Always keep the back parallel 
to mat surface. 3 

4. Change the direction of your 
circling often. 

Special hints for bottom man: 

1. Make no attempt to escape. 

2. See that your knees never leave 
the mat. 

3. Do your best to make the top 
man lose his balance. 

I want each beginner to perfect 
the three basic reverses—switch, 
turn-in, and wing or side roll. These 
are the basic moves from the bot- 
tom, and until they are mastered in- 
dividually and in combination, I 
don’t want the boys to attempt other 
reversals. 

In addition, checking and moving 
with these maneuvers is a definite 
part of my plan to improve speed 
and balance plus the ability to re- 
move opportunities for the opponent 
to apply leverage. 

In teaching these moves to large 
groups of beginners, I demonstrate 
the move first and then break it 
down numerically. I will now at- 
tempt to describe these moves so 
that the analyses can be read to 
wrestling groups. If the boys will do 
just as they are told, they will ac- 
complish the desired results. 


The Switch (Pictures 7-10): 


1, Sit-through. Bottom man raises 
right knee six inches off mat, moves 
left hand across body until it touches 
right hand, then passes left leg un- 
der raised right knee and assumes 
sitting position. He should be paral- 
lel and close to top man, shoulder 
weight forward, feet far apart, toes 
pointing up, and knees slightly bent. 


Variation of Spinning Drill in which Bottom Man Raises One Arm. 
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THE FAVORITE 
HELMET IN 
FOOTBALL 
TODAY! 


“Gs “the one 


“RIDDELL Safety Suspension Helmet. 
Yes, you see these superior head 
__protectors everywhere, the choice of 
; coaches and players in every com- 


The many outstanding features of the 

RIDDELL helmet plus its patented 

safety suspension, combine to form 

the most thorough head protector 

ever devised . . . built to last many 

seasons, designed to effectively re- 
_duce serious head injuries. 


‘ No other headgear has been so com- 
pletely tested: nor so conclusively 
proved as the finest helmet in foot- 
ball today! See it at your RIDDELL 


Ld 


Ask your RIDDELL dealer about the 
new RIDDELL HELMET FORM. It is 
made of steel and especially de- 
signed to preserve or correct the 
shape of your RIDDELL made heimet. 
ideal for use while traveling or in 
storage. Fits exoctly - easily in- 
serted and removed. Handie shape 
facilitates carrying or stacking. 


»». you can rely on 
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The Switch (7,40) 


2. Application of leverage. Bottom 
man’s right hand now brushes his 
right knee as he reaches over the 
arm the top man has put around his 
waist. Bottom man places palm of 
right hand against inside of top 
man’s right thigh, thumb pointing 
up toward opponent's crotch. 

3. Reversal. Bottom man breaks 
top man out of control by sliding 
buttocks away from latter, depress- 
ing his right shoulder. As bottom 
man feels opponent's shoulder girdle 
collapse, he pivots to top position, 
making sure he finishes with feet 
wide apart, knees off mat and slight- 
ly flexed, and his imaginary spike 
(spot of contact) contacting oppo- 
nent’s back. 

Coaching procedure. First call out 
the three phases of the switch in the 
following manner: “Ready to switch 
by the numbers.” This command 
brings each pair to the referee’s po- 
sition. 

1. “Sit-through (pause), ready 
(pause), go.” 

2. ‘Apply leverage 
ready, go.” 


(pause), 
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3. “Reverse (pause), ready, go.” 
The reversal changes the position of 
the wrestlers, and they are now 
ready to repeat the drill. 


Special hints: 

1. Practice the sit-through first 
without top man. 

2. When working with top man in 
position, do not allow him to try to 
stop move. 


‘The Turn-In: 

1. Sit-through. As in switch, keep 
left knee slightly flexed. 

2. Turn-In. Bottom man’s left leg 
holds fast. He drops to left shoulder 
and left side of head, whipping right 
leg over left leg. This returns him 


‘to knees in a semi head-to-head po- 


sition under top man. 

Left arm must be whipped over 
back of top man, and wrestler must 
reach for opponent’s left elbow with 
right hand, and drive. Bottom man’s 
right thumb should be parallel and 
touching right index finger. Right 
hand should be flexed (bent in), 
forming a hook. 


The Turn-in (11-14) 


Special hints: 
1. Practice “by the numbers” as 
with the switch. 


2. When bottom man’s left leg 
whips over, daylight must show be- 
tween his buttocks and the mat. 


3. On sit-through, either clasp 
down with right arm or grasp top 
man’s right wrist with right hand. 


The Wing: 


1. Bottom man pivots on left knee, 
bringing top man to right angle. He 
grasps top man’s right wrist with 
his right hand. 


2. Bottom man keeps left knee as 
near his own chest as possible. He 
starts wing or roll going over his 
right shoulder and side of head. He 
does not go flat on his side, and he 
must use his left leg to lift opponent 
as he takes him over. 

3. To finish under control, bottom 
man’s right leg holds fast. He passes 
left leg under right leg to gain top 
position, and retains hold on oppo- 
nent’s wrist as long as possible. 


The Wing (15-18) 
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Al-American 
gridiron greats 
wearing... 
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MacGregor Goldsmith Ring Cleat Football Shoes, a 
revolutionary new engineering achievement, brings the 
player down off ‘‘stilts,"" insures better getaway, : 
better pivoting, and surer stops. By providing a broad 
platform of stability, it entirely eliminates ‘cleat lock"’ 
—most frequent cause of ankle, knee and hip injuries. 


Place your order for 
MacGregor Goldsmith 
A77RC Kangaroo Uppers, 
| A44RC “'Sportan”’ Leather Uppers, 
- & Ring cleat provides better pl rm Ring Cleat Shoes now. 
Developed for MacGregor 
Goldsmith Inc. in cooperation 


: with Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory in Buffalo. 
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“Scores in every field of sport” 
cess CINCINNATI © NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


0 
\ 
PATENT APPi FOR 
| 
BN 
| only CLEA7 
has these 10 outstanding features: 
A 
& 
© Effective on all types of gridirons | | 
7 Safer to other players; ring cleat will ee a 
- not break or splinter 
8 Made of aluminum alloy, ring cleats C 
are lighter in weight 
9 Greater foot comfort; blisters Yes 
eliminated 
10 Energy of player is conserved, fewer 
vertical body motions 
17 


Wide World 


Indoor Track Tricks 


NE of the paradoxes of indoor 
track is that the fastest man of- 
ten does not win. This seems to 
hold true on every level of compe- 
tition—high school, college, and 
even the invitational level. 

If you doubt it, merely check the 
results of many of the indoor races 
with those of the same competitors 
outdoors. 

Some coaches feel that this phe- 
nomenon can be attributed to the 
fact that some runners do not have 
the physical make-up necessary for 
running the boards well. While I’m 
inclined to agree with this in some 
instances, I wonder about it in 
others. 

There can be little doubt that a 
long-gaited fellow like the _ re- 
nowned John Woodruff would al- 
ways be at a disadvantage when 
racing short straightaways. Just as 
he would begin to stretch, he would 
have to cut stride to round a bank. 

But for every Woodruff, there are 
a dozen normal striding fellows 
who win consistently on the cinders 
but only place or show or become 
also-rans on the boards. 

The more I handle 
track teams, the more 


schoolboy 
I am con- 
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vinced that in indoor racing’ more 
runners are beaten by position than 
by speed. I have seen strategy win 
many a schoolboy race that should 
have been won by speed. 

In preparing my boys for a given 
race, I like to consider more than 
the speed of their opponents. I think 
it is wise to consider first, the length 
of the track; secondly, the racing 
style of our opponents; thirdly, the 
distance to be raced. 

When you meet an opponent out- 
doors, you can be pretty sure that 
youll be racing them on a 440- 
yard track. Occasionally you may 
be faced with the necessityWof run- 
ning a 220 around a turn. But your 
other races won't vary much. You’ll 
find your 440 a one-lap race, your 
880 a two-lap affair and your mile 
a four-lap struggle. 

Now consider your indoor races 
and you'll see what I mean by a 
need to consider the length of the 
track. Your indoor boards are like- 
ly to vary from 10 laps to as many 
as 13 laps or even more to the mile. 

The track coach doesn’t live who 
has not cautioned his_ runners, 
“Don’t try to pass on the banks.” 
It's good advice, but remember that 


By W. HAROLD O‘CONNOR 


Coach, Concord (Mass.) High School 


the more laps to the mile the short- 
er the straightaways between banks. 
The length of the track thus be- 
comes a racing factor. Position can 
become a more vital thing than 
speed. 

One of the popular high school 
races indoors is the 300-yard run. 
It is certainly a race for the speed 
boys. Yet when you watch high 
school boys run the event, you are 
likely to see several different styles 
of racing. 

Some will blast off the mark 
heading for the first bank with ev- 
ery bit of speed they possess. Their 
one aim is to get out in front and 
hang on. You'll see others content 
to get into second, third, or fourth 
place on the bank and spurt for the 
front as they hit the straightaway. 
Still others hold back a few yards 
off the pace and try to come with 
a terrific rush at the end. 

Give me the boys who head for 
the front on a short track. They can 
e awfully tough to catch on short 


speed to match him under 
circumstances. 

We needed more than one place 
in the event. For that reason, my 
three boys went to the starting line 
with explicit directions to run that 
race .as if it consisted solely of a 
sprint to that first bank. 

They followed directions beauti- 
fully and all three of them were 
in front when they rounded the 
bank. They hit each straightaway 
with a rush and held off the oppo- 
nent between banks. He scrapped 
but we finished one, two, three. I am 
certain that he was a faster man 
than two of my boys who beat him. 
He was just a victim of racing strat- 
egy. 

The racing tricks employed 
against him were these: We went 
all out to get the three boys in front 
of him at the first bank. Once the | 
boys reached the bank, they delib- 
erately ran a little high in their 
lanes. 

They avoided an illegal box, but 
at the same time they gave him 
only the choice of staying hack or 
going high and outside on the bank 
to pass. Then, as they hit the 
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straightaways in a 300 or even a 
: In oneéof our important meets last 
2 : year, we were facing a fast 300 
yarder who loved to hold back and 
e | finish with a blast of speed. I had 
uf | one boy whom I theught could beat 
: him under any conditiens. I had two 


SEAMLESS 
SAV-A-PITCH' 
Pitcher’s Plate | 


STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 
“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect control—firmer than the ground itself! 

No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with 

sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position. :. “SAV-A-PITCH” is 

actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 

When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position, 

Official dimensions— 24” x 6” x 6”... Made by — 

| the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG” if. 

SAV-A-LEG Home Plate Home Plate. —; = 
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SCOTTY SAYS: 


SERVICE 
IS 
BEST 
FOR 
LESS” 


Now that the football 
season is over, send us 
your athletic equipment 
today for reconditioning, 
and protect it against 
mold ... mildew .. . 
and dry rot. 


Nobody — but nobody — 
gives you as fine recon- 
ditioning at any price 
as Marba does. 


Phone, write or wire to have 
one of our factory trained spe- 
cialists call on you. He will give 
you a FREE ESTIMATE on the re- 
conditioning of your equipment. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


EQUIPMENT 
Marba Service is Nationwide 
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straight stretch, they were in full 


stride as rapidly as possible. 


The trick was intended to give 
them an extra stride on their op- 
ponent while he was still rounding 
the bank, and thus make him unable 
to match them. By the time he could 


| recover, they had widened the gap 
each time. They battled him to the 


next turn and repeated the tactics. 

He became rattled by the jockey- 
ing and made the mistake of trying 
to pass on the bank. The Concord 
boys kept him high and came off 
the final bank with all they had 
left. He had spent himself in his 
efforts to pass, so they led him to 
the tape. 

We were racing on a 10-lap ar- 
mory track. Had the track been 11 
or 12 laps to the mile, the strategy 
could have been even more effective. 

Boys accustomed to running on 


regulation cinder tracks often be- 


come confused in racing pace when 
they change to the shorter circuits 
indoors. Because of this fact, green 
schoolboy runners can frequently be 
tricked into running your race 
rather than their own. 

A clever runner sent to the front 
can slow down the pace to give a 


_ teammate with a kick-finish a better 


chance against a boy who might 
otherwise set an early pace that 
would leave him out of serious con- 
tention. 

Similarly, a good fast man can 
often confuse an opponent by pull- 
ing him out-too fast for his own 


_ good. The trick is old and corny but 
_ it works far oftener than you might 
_ believe in indoor races. 


If your sprint races must be run 


_without spikes or starting blocks, 
_ the trick for quick starting is to get 
_ your boys’ feet well up toward the 


starting line so that they can get 


_the-drive from the balls of their 
_ feet. Any tendency to place the feet 
farther back leads to a push only 


tne extra... 


from the toes and increases the 
danger of slipping when the gun is 
fired. No one needs to be told how 


_ disastrous a stride disadvantage can 
». be in a 50-yard dash. 


Another thing to stress in train- 
ing for the short indoor dashes is 
you might call it the 
super... effort in the final 15 yards. 
In practice, make your boys try for 
an added burst of speed even though 
they think they are going their fast- 
est at that point: The results can 
be very surprising. 

Indoor dashés are often won by 
such scant margins that I am con- 
vinced that it is important to dress 
your sprinters in bright colored 
track shirts. When the runners hit 
that tape in a blanket finish, the 
flashy colored jersey has a tendency 
to catch the judge’s eye. If he has 
any doubt or if you have any doubt, 


, 


notice who is picked in most of 
those eyelash finishes. 

There are hurdling tricks to be 
considered also. If your hurdler is 
green, have him choose the outside 
lane on the right. Monty Wells, the 
former Dartmouth hurdling cham- 
pion, tipped me off to this one. 

Most beginners have a great 


temptation to turn their heads to 


the side to watch their opponents 
when they reach the barriers to- 
gether. This tends to throw the boy 
off stride. ‘ 
If he has the habit of turning 
right, you can save him the worry of 
watching a threatening opponent by 
getting him into the outside right 
lane. There will be no hurdler on 
his right then. If he turns left, you 
can solve his problem by having 
him select the outside left lane 
whenever he has a choice. 


DROPPED BATONS 


Even the relays run indoors must 
be considered in a little different 
light from those held on the cinders. 
The biggest bugaboo in relay rac- 
ing is the dropped baton. 


When you see a baton dropped in ° 


a race on the boards, notice how 
it bounces and rolls. In most cases 
its recovery is much more time con- 
suming than it would be outdoors. 
It may end up under the track, 
under the pole vault runway, or in 
any of a dozen other unreachable 
pieces. 

In high school events, the relays 
are. often one or two lap affairs so 
that the dropped baton spells defeat 
in capital letters. With that in mind, 
you need to consider carefully the 
pass that your team uses. You need 
to consider, too, the matter of shift- 
ing the baton in close quarters. 

Because a dropped baton is dou- 
bly disastrous indoors, I am sold on 


the value of the sprint type pass in - 
which the receiver gets the baton 
while holding the fingers of his re- 


ceiving hand against his side. If the 
pass is poor, he can still save the 
baton by pressing it against his side 
long enough to get a better grip on 
it. 

Once the receiver has the baton, 
he needs to notice his position in 
the group. If he is crowded on both 
sides in the receiving zone, it would 
be unwise to shift the baton to his 
passing hand until he gets clear of 
the pack. This will prevent his be- 
ing bumped by an opponent’s arm 
in a way that will knock the baton 
from his grasp. When he gets out 
into the clear, he can make the shift 
with far less danger. 

All or any one of these tricks can 
be the key to victory in your indoor 
meets. In some spots, they can be 
literally track magic. 
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Seal-O-San on the University of Omaha gym é 
:— one of 6,800 schools now using Seal-O-San 4 


MEANS SURE FOOTING 7 
NON=SLIPPERY - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE 7 

WHY DO the great players, like George Mikan, 
and leading coaches, like Adolph Rupp, prefer and recom-. : 


mend Seal-O-San? Because only Seal-O-San has proved it- : 
self best in these vital features. 4 


1. It is slipproof. 2. It has a glareless surface. 3. It 
is easy to apply. 4.It resists chipping and scratching. : 
5. The surface wears longer because the seal is bonded to ; 
the wood. 6. It is easy to maintain. 7. It resists rubber 
burns. 8. Expensive refinishing is seldom required. 


Add them up. . . see what you gain and how much 
you save. Then you, too, will switch to Seal-O-San moe a 
safe, beautiful, long-wearing finish. 


Please send Seal-O-San Coaches 
Digest. Free to coaches. Others send 25¢ handling 
(] More facts about Seal-O-San Gym Floor 


TINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, indiana @ Toronto, Canada 


ADDRESS 
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: Baseball-Softball 


Skill Contests 


By STERLING GEESMAN, ohic Wesleyan University 


a 


sports of moderate activity that 
are perfectlyY adapted to the 
physical education or athletic pro- 
gram during the spring months. - 
To motivate learning and provide 
opportunities for practicing and de- 
veloping the basic techniques, the 
physical education instructor or 
coach may resort to any number of 
excellent skill contests revolving 
around throwing, catching, fielding, 
batting, and base running. : 
The physical education teacher 
may organize these contests in the 
form of a field day or he may use 
them in his classwork to measure in- 
dividual ability. In both cases, they 
will promote interest in the sport 
and furnish an incentive for im- 


B orn and softball are 


provement. 


The coach may employ them as 
practice media, since competition in 
game skills is much more exciting 
than “just practicing.” 

The contests may be conducted 
between individuals or between 
teams. When conducted on a team 
basis, they may be scored by totaling 
the distances of throws or hits, or 
by totaling the number of points, 
with the team scoring the greatest 
total being declared the winner. 

Standards may be worked out to 
increase the interest and incentive, 
and the results can be easily meas- 
ured by the boys themselves. 

A good program of skill contests 
may be worked out as follows: 


Pitch for Accuracy. Draw on a wall 
a rectangular target 18” wide and 36” 
high, so that the bottom edge is 20” 
above the ground. The target repre- 
sents the strike area over home plate. 


Allow each player 10 pitches from 
the regular pitching distance. One 
foot must be on or in contact with the 
pitching line when the ball is released. 
Balls striking in or on the outer edge 
of~the target score one point. The 
player’s score is the sum of the points 
made on the 10 pitches. 


Throw for Accuracy. Draw on a wall 
a target consisting of three concentric. 
circles 18, 36, and 54” in diameter, so 
that the bottom line of the outer circle 
is 6” above the ground. Draw a throw- 
ing line on the ground, at a distance 
from the target commensurate with 
the age and skill of the players. 

Allow each player 10 throws from 
the throwing line. One foot must be 
behind or in contact with the line 
when the ball is released. The circles 
score 3, 2, and 1 points from the center 
out. Throws hitting a dividing line are 
given the higher value of the two. The 
player’s score is the sum of the points 
made on the 10 throws. 


Diag. 1, Throw for Accuracy, 
Variation 3. 


Variations: 

1. Using the target as a pivot, draw 
a semicircle on the ground. Mark 5 
points on this semicircle, equidistant 
from each other. Allow each player to 
attempt two throws from each of these 
points. Score the same as in the origi- 
nal test. 


2; 1 —50 yards 


aur] 
Surutesjsay 


Diag. 3, Zone Set-Up for Variation of Throw for Distance. 
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2. Draw throwing lines on the 
ground 30, 40, 50, 60, and 70’ from the 
target. Allow each player 2 throws 
from back of each line. The player’s 
score is the sum of the points made 
on the 10 throws. 

3. Draw on a wall a target 72” wide 
and 48” high, so that the bottom edge 
is 24” above the ground. Divide the 
target into six equal parts, as shown 
in Diag. 1. Draw a throwing line on 
the ground, the distance from the tar- 
get varying according to the age and 
skill of the players. Allow each player 
10 throws from the throwing line, 
with 5 throws being of the player’s 
choosing, and 5 being prescribed by 
the teacher. 

Throws have the following values: 
(a) A ball hitting sections A, B, or C 
scores 3 points; (b) A ball hitting sec- 
tions D, E, or F scores 4 points; (c) A 
ball hitting the section called by the 
teacher gives a bonus of 2 extra points. 
The player’s score is the sum of the 
points made on the 10 throws. 


Diag. 2, Distance Throw for Accuracy. 


Distance Throw for Accuracy. The 
players stand behind a restraining line 
in center field and attempt to throw 
the ball so that it will strike the 
ground as near home plate as possible. 

Draw a line from home plate, bisect- 
ing the base line between first and 
second, and another which bisects the 
base line between second and third. 
Using home plate as a pivot draw an 
are, 10 feet from home plate, inter- 
secting the first and third base lines® 
and another arc, 20 feet from home 
plate. Give a point value to these sec- 
tions as indicated in Diag. 2. 

Allow each player 5 throws. The 
player’s score is the sum of the points 
made on the 5 throws. 

The diagram shows the scoring 
values for throws from center field. 
If the throws are from left or right 
field, the lanes to that field would 
yield the 5 and 3 point values and the 
adjacent lanes would yield the lower 
scores. : 

Variation: Using home plate as a 
pivot, draw 5 concentric circles of 3, 
6,9, 12, and 15’ in diameter. The circles 
score 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 points from thé 
center out. Allow each player 5 
throws. The player’s score is the sum — 
of the points made on the 5 throws. : 


Throw for Distance. The player 
stands behind a restraining line and 
throws the ball as far as he can. The 
distance is measured from the re- 
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straining line to the spot where the 
ball first hits the ground. Stepping on 
or over the restraining line counts as. 
a foul. Each player is allowed 3 trials 
and is credited with his best distance. 

Variation: Mark the field with 11 
lines creating 10 zones, each 5 yards 
wide. (See Diag. 3.) The player stands 
behind a restraining line 50 yards from 
the first line and throws 5 balls as far 
as he can. 

Points are scored according to the 
zone in which the ball falls: 1 point 
for zone one, 2 points for zone two, 
3 points for zone three, etc. The play- 
er’s score is the sum of the points 
made on the 5 throws. 


Catcher’s Throw to Second Base for 
Accuracy. A barrel open at one end, 
or a bushel basket, is placed on its 
side on second base, with the open 
end toward home. plate. Blocks of 
wood should be placed under the bar- 
rel or basket to prevent it from rolling 
and to elevate the open end 3 or 4”. 

Allow each player 5 throws from 
home plate. One foot must be on the 
plate at the moment the ball is re- 
leased. Each ball that goes into the 
barrel or basket on the fly scores 3 
points; on the first bounce, 2 points; 
and on the second bounce, 1 point. The 
player’s score is the sum of the points 
made on the 5 throws. 


Bat for Distance. Mark the diamond 
with lines into three zones. Extend the 
first line from the midway point be- 
tween home plate and first base to the 
pitcher’s plate, and from there, to the 
midway point between home plate and 
third base; the second line connects 
first, seconds and third base. (See 
Diag. 4.) 

Allow each player 10 trials to hit a 
pitched ball. Only pitches that would 
be counted as strikes should be in- 
cluded in the 10 trials. Batted balls 
that first hit the ground in zone one 
score 1 point; in zone two, 2 points; 
and in zone three, 3 points. Missed 
strikes and foul balls score no points. 
The player’s score is the sum of the 


| points made on the 10 trials. 


Throw and Catch. A player standing 
at home plate catches the ball thrown 
to him by the pitcher, then throws the 


| ball to the first baseman, receives it 


back from him, and in order throws to 
and receives a throw from the second 
baseman and the third baseman. The 
player is thus required to catch 4 
throws and make 3 throws for a total 
of 7 chances. 

A throw is considered good if the 
player catching it can place both hands 
on the ball by stretching, still keeping 
one foot on the base. If the throw to 
the player at home is bad, the throw is 
repeated. The player’s score is 7 minus 
the number of errors. 


Fungo Hit for Distance. The player 
stands behind a restraining line, tosses 
the ball into the air, and bats it as far 


as possible. The distance is measured 
' as in the Throw for Distance: 


Fungo Hit for Accuracy. The player 


stands behind a restraining line in cen- 


ter field, tosses the ball into the air, 
and bats it so that it will strike the 
ground as near home plate as possible. 

Using home plate as a pivot, draw 5 
concentric circles of 5, 10, 15, 20, and 
25 yards in diameter. The circles score 
5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 points from the center 
out. Allow each player 5 hits. The 
player’s score is the sum of the pelts 
made on the 5 hits. 


Catching Fly Balls. Draw a envio 
line on the ground 20’ from a brick 
wall or other smooth surface. Place 
a mark on the wall at a height of 15’. 
Place the player behind the throwing 
line, and at the starting signal allow 
him to throw the ball against the wall 
and catch the rebound as rapidly as he 
can for a period of 30 seconds. 

The player’s score is the number of 
times the ball is successfully caught on 
the rebound from above the 15- foot 
mark. 


Diag. 4, Bat for Distance. | 


Fielding Ground Balls. Draw two 
parallel lines, one 6’ and the other 20’ 
from a brick wall or other smooth sur- 
face from which the ball will rebound. 
Place the player between these two 
lines and allow him to throw the ball 
as rapidly as he can against the wall 
for a period of 30 seconds so that the 
ball will rebound as a ground ball. 
Each ball that is felded 
scores one point. 


Base Running for Sent: The runner 
takes a crouching position with one 
foot against home plate. At the start- 
ing signal, he runs the circuit of the 
bases, touching each base in order. The 
stopwatch is started on the starting 
signal and stopped when the runner 
touches home plate. 

Variation: The runner statue’ in 1 the 
batter’s box and hits a pitched ball, 
then makes a circuit of the bases, 
touching each. He is required to hit 
only pitched balls that would be 
counted as strikes and run on any ball 
hit, fair or foul. The stopwatch is 
started with the crack of the bat and 
stopped when the runner touches home 


Coaches and physical educators 
who like this skill-game approaclt 


and would like to extend it to other’ 


sports, may refer to a previous ar- 
ticle in the October 1950 Scholastic 
Coach. Entitled “‘A Football Field 
Day,” it offers a sound, interesting 
ten-event program for the 


sport. 
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It’s true! There’s no substitute for SURIN, the amaz- 
ing double-action ointment that speeds relief from 
sore, stiff muscles, aches, sprains and strains—at the 
point of pain! SURIN (1) contains the modern re- 
search drug Methacholine, one of the most powerful 
vasodilators known to science—which, when used 
locally, increases superficial blood circulation—but 


rofessional Football Team. 


=" oving to be an invaluable 
ep our lineup for its fast, dou- 
ion relief! The way Surin tackles 


a powerhouse ‘of fast relief! 


g 


fast! (2) Applied at the point of pain, it allows faster 
penetration of the relaxing agents, camphor and 
menthol, and analgesic methyl salicylate. What a 
combination! It’s truly a 2-way attack on aches and 
pains that pays off in soothing relief—often lasting 
for hours! 


SURIN IS SO EASY TO USE! 


A 1-minute gentle ‘‘rub-in’! is a great con- 
vincer. Feel that quick, warroth 


COACHES— 
TRAINERS! 


Write for a free as tight knots of pain loosen up and yield 

full-size jar of to wonderful, relaxing relief! , 

SURIN and de- SURIN is pleasant to use. Smooth, creamy- 

scriptive litera- white, greaseless, stainless. Harmiess to are on 

ture! clothing. Comes off easily in warm water! ONLY 


GET DOUBLE-ACTION 
PAIN RELIEF. . GET 


Another Great Research Product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED + BRIDGEPORT 9, CONNECTICUT 
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chariey horses . . . quickly soothes an 
<_assortment of aches and pains is really 
Something to cheer about! Take it from 
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SCREENS may come and 
€6screens may go, but the fast 
break remains one of the 
most potent weapons in the 


game. Properly planned and exe- 


cuted, it offers perhaps the quickest 
and easiest way to pick up a basket. 

Since nine out of ten teams fast 
break at every opportunity, the wise 
coach will prepare a specific defense 
against it. He will not leave this to 
chance, as some coaches do. The 
team that isn’t equipped with a 


clear-cut defensive pattern against , 


the fast break is apt to disintegrate 
when a real speedy opponent starts 
running them. 

The fast break generally is the 
process wherein one, two, or three 
players move the ball down the 
court ahead of the defense The sim- 
plest and most effective method is 
known as the three-lane system. 
Three players break down the floor, 
one going down the middle and the 
other two down the sides. They con- 
verge on the basket and the closest 
open man goes-up for the shot. 

Obviously, the success of the fast 
break depends on a numerical ad- 
vantage. Two-on-one and three-on- 
two are the most common situations 
offering such an advantage. 

The component parts of the fast 
break are: Getting possession of 
the ball, passing, dribbling, and 
shooting. The key-cog, the most vital 


part of the fast break, is getting pos- 74 


session of the ball. 

Hence, to effectively prevent fast 
breaks, it is essential to control the 
ball most of the time. While it’s im- 
possible for a scoring team to keep 
the opponents from obtaining pos- 
session, it’s relatively simple to drop 
back into defensive position ahead 
of the attacking team. 

To play control basketball, a team 
must excel in two fundamentals— 
rebounding and ball-handling. The 
latter requires expert use of the 
basic fundamentals of passing, 
catching, and dribbling. 


Arthur Trout, king of Illinois prep . 


basketball coaches, was one of the 
principal speakers at the Tllinois 
High School Coaches Association’s 
annual basketball clinic at the U. of 
Illinois in 1949. 

He began his talk by telling the 
assembled coaches that one of the 


By GEORGE L. HENDERSON 
Coach, Mansfield (Ill.) High School 


Relative incidence of rebounds. 


first things he does when his squad 


begins practice is break the boys of 
all the bad habits they have formed. 

_The worst of these habits, he said, 
is the tendency to try and catch the 
ball with one hand. This practice 
tends to increase the chances to 
fumble or bat the ball out of bounds. 

Another bad habit is the uncon- 
scious act of bouncing the ball once 
when first catching it. This imme- 
diately deprives the boy of the right 
to dribble. 

Mr. Trout also mentioned that he 
has his boys do a lot of jumping. He 
maintains that daily jumping prac- 
tice helps increase their rebounding 
bility. 


Stop the Fast 


There are six ways a team can’ 


gain possession of the ball other 
than after an opposing score: (1) 
Jump ball, (2) pass interceptions, 
(3) out-of-bounds, (4) traveling 
and illegal dribbling. (5) violation 
of the three-second rule, and (6) 
rebounds. All of these, except the 
last two, are the direct result of poor 
ball-handling. 

Statistics collected by the Nation- 
al Federation list the approximate 
average number of jump balls per 
game as 19, out-of-bounds as 30, 
and cases of traveling as 8. Aside 


from rebounds, a fast breaking team ~ 


has about 37 chances per game to 
gain possession of the ball. 
Effectively stopping a fast break 
thus means two things: Good ball- 
handling and excellent rebounding. 
The best canasta player in the 
world can’t win consistantly unless 


he gets the cards. His skill will help, 
but it takes the right combination 
of cards to make canastas. 

Similarly, the best basketball 
player in the world can’t retrieve 
a rebound unless he has position. 
The ability to jump three feet 
straight up won't help unless he’s 
under the ball. 

When organizing offensive and 
defensive strategy, a coach must 
keep position in mind. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates the eight 
places where the largest percentage 
of rebounds will fall. The sub- 
scripts indicate the probable order 
of importance. 

Five players can’t be in eight dif- 
ferent positions. To successfully 
control the rebounds, a team’s of- 
fense and defense should be organ- 
ized so there will be players in 


positions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 immediate- 


ly following each attempted shot. 

From a double-pivot offense, the 
two pivot men can take positions 1 
and 2, the center guard 3, and the 
guards 4 and 5. 

From the single-pivot offense, the 
center can easily maneuver into 3, 
the forwards into nd 2, and the 

guards to 4 and ») 

By spotting rebounders at these 
positions, you are playing percent- 
age. Now and then the ball may re- 
bound clear of all five players and 
drop into the eager hands of a fast- 
breaking opponent. But by setting 
up the boys on the indicated spots, 
you will have a better-than-average | 
chance at most rebounds. ¢ 

When a team concentrates on of- 
fensive rebounding and a defensive 
player gets the ball, there is only 
one thing to do—smother him. 
Ganging-up will spoil his chances to 
make an accurate pass and will 
often produce a clean steal or a 
jump-ball situation. 

The team that can reduce its of- 
fensive mistakes and control the 
rebounds has an excellent chance to 
stop a fast break before it can get 
started! 

Another very vital point in de- 
fending against a fast break, is 
maintaining offensive balance at all 
times. Most coaches always keep 
two men back for fast-break pro- 
tection. | 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Track 
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By CLIFF BOYLAN 


Ath. Director, Charles City (la.) H. S. 


problem to many schools. Since 
baseball and track overlap, 
should a boy be required to choose 
one or the other? There are argu- 
ments both pro and con—but not at 
Charles City. | 
We think both sports are so val- 
uable that no boy should be deprived 
of the chance to participate in either. 
No boy who likes to sprint should, 
on that account, be deprived of a 
chance to play baseball; and, simi- 


Te spring sports season poses a 


larly, no boy who can hit a baseball - 


should be forbidden to hurdle or 
high jump. 

Baseball is one of the great fun 
games. And as our national profes- 
sional game, it offers the greatest 
opportunities to the boy who wants 
to go into professional athletics. 
Learning to play the game is the in- 
right of every American 
oy. 

At the same time, the speed, co- 
ordination, and stamina developed 
in track are so valuable that almost 
all of the larger schools which have 
to choose between the two sports, 
will select track. Most athletic au- 
thorities agree that the coordinated 
speed developed in track is the sine 
qua non of athletic abilities. 

Branch Rickey, in an article in a 
national magazine, stated that of the 
three things his scouts look for in a 
prospective big leaguer, speed of 
foot comes first. 

In basketball, every defense is 
plagued by the fleet-foot who is con- 
stantly fast breaking or cutting 
away from his man. In football, 
every line coach knows that the first 
man across the line wins, and the 
backfield coach knows that there is 


no blessing like a breakaway run-_ 


ner of the Buddy Young type, so 


Spring? 


fast that once in the clear no oppo- 
nent can catch him. 

No track coach can make a speed 
merchant out of a boy with no nat- 
ural speed, but any coach by con- 
stant drill can work wonders in 
improving a boy’s speed and starting 
ability. 

The use of this system requires a 
coordinated schedule of practice and 
competition. At Charles City, the 
first is obtained largely by group 
work. 

While indoors, the squad, which 
includes about 50% of the boys in 
school, is divided into three groups. 

Group one reports to the baseball 
coach for simple fundamentals. 

Group two reports to the football 
or basketball coach for starts, hur- 
dles, or jumps, depending upon the 
day’s individual practice plan. 

Group three reports to the bal- 
cony track for running and pace 
work. 

The -groups rotate at the end of 
every twenty minutes. At the end of 
the hour, all of the boys have par- 
ticipated in each of the three-ring 
practice sessions. 

Upon moving outdoors, the squad 
is still further divided. The boys 
who play baseball and have little or 
no track interest, report directly to 
the baseball coach. Beyond an oc- 


casional screening tryout, they have » 


no further track work. The other 
boys on the squad are divided into 
as Many groups as there are coaches 
available. 

At Charles City this spring, the 
basketball coach is handling the 
weight events and the hurdles; the 
football coach, the fumps and the 
freshman team; the track coach, the 
runners; and the physical education 
director is handling those who are 
out just for exercise, and is also 
helping with the baseball squad. 

In all these groups, the boys who 
are engaging in both baseball and 
track are given a quick intensive 
track workout, and then transferred 


to the squad playing baseball. 

In junior high, where fewer boys 
have discovered that they will never 
be Babe Ruths, the emphasis is 
mostly on baseball. All of these boys 
play baseball every time they are 
out, and have track drills only on 
designated days. These track drills 
are mass drills under the direction 
of the senior high track coaches, in 
which every boy sprints, puts the 
shot, jumps, or engages in one of the 
less strenuous events. 

Under this system the boys may 
not get quite as intensive a drill in 
either sport as they might else- 
where, but we have not found this 
to handicap them. Our star second 
baseman last year also broke the 
Mohawk Relay. records in the pole 
vault, while our best twirler set the 
school record in broad jumping. 

We think that most high school 
boys are too young to know whether 
they should specialize in one sport 
to the exclusion of another, and that 
they may find as they develop that 
their abilities are changing. Those 
who thought they were potential 
baseball stars may become better 
runners, and vice versa. 

A notable case of the latter is 
Alvin Dark, the Giant shortstop, who 
was a track star in high school and 
college, but who now uses his speed 
to terrific advantage on the diamond. 

In our own case, we had two boys 
who starred in both sports last 
spring and went on to colleges in 
which freshmen were eligible to 
compete. Both found their chances 


of earning a letter much brighter in — 


track than in baseball. 

We think that in a school of me- 
dium size, both teams will be 
stronger than they would be if the 
strength were split, and that per- 
mitting some boys to double up will 
not keep others out of competition. 

Here in Iowa the track program 
is so broad that almost an unlimited 
number of boys may compete. Of 
our boy students last spring, a little 
more than 25% earned some kind of 
track or baseball letter. 

Schools which have difficulty 
keeping their track program alive in 
the face of baseball competition may 
find this set-up a life saver. The ma- 
jority of boys, especially of junior 
high age, if forced to choose will 


turn to the more glamorous sport. If, 


instead, they are given a chance to 
do a little sprinting, hurdling, or 
jumping, together with their base- 
ball, they may become just as much 
interested in track. 

The system has worked both ways 
for us. Many boys who at first 
thought they possessed only track 
ability, have discovered that they 
also had a flair for baseball and that 
they liked the game. 
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to strive for the best competing 
situation for any athlete in any 
event, the writer proposes three 
changes in the official rules govern- 
ing the running broad jump. These 
proposals, if accepted, will amelio- 
rate certain existing weaknesses and 
prove highly beneficial to the com- 
petitive jumper. 

The first proposal concerns the 
present method of measuring a com- 
petitive jump. The second proposal 
relates to the foul rule, and the third 
proposal recommends a new type of 
standard to replace the _ present 
take-off board. | 

Why is it that the broad jumper 
is seldom given credit for all of his 
actual effort? The present method 
of measuring from the front of the 
take-off board prohibits the entire 
measurement of the jump. The ath- 


B that it is important 


lete may be penalized anywhere. 


from one-sixteenth of an inch to 20 
inches. 

The greatest jump I ever wit- 
nessed had it been measured from 
the actual take-off point, would 
have covered approximately 28 feet. 
This astounding leap was made by 
JésSe Owens at the Drake Relays in 
the middle 30’s. 

It was my good fortune to have 
been alongside the take-off board 
when this great effort was made, 
and I could see that Jesse took off 
from about nine inches behind the 
board. If you were to add these nine 
inches to the eight-inch width of the 
board, you would see that Jesse had 
actually been penalized a total of 
17 inches. 


What’s more, the slightly soft un- . 


derfooting at the take-off point 
accounted for the loss of additional 
inches. In other words, under the 
present rules of measuring, Owens 
was penalized approximately 20 
inches. He was officially credited 
with a mark of 26-3. 

It is my contention that if the 
broad jump is to live up to its name, 
then ACCURACY in striking a des- 
ignated take-off point has absolutely 
no bearing on the event. The present 
rule which stipulates that*stepping 
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By KEN SANDBACH 


Former Collegiate Hurdling. Champion 


over the edge of the take-off board 
is a foul, should be stricken out. 

Since it’s almost impossible for a 
competitor to hit the extreme 
scratch edge of the board, he rarely 
is credited for his actual leap. 

The health principle is also in- 
volved. The neuromuscular effort 
required to hit the board with a fair 
degree of accuracy makes for a lack 
of ease in running. By forcing the 
athlete to employ a pre-determined 
length of stride, it curtails the use 
of maximum speed. And the slightly 
tense running situation thus pro- 
duced may also cause injury to the 
leg, back, and arm muscles. 

The use of a precise stride on the 
approach should be definitely dis- 
couraged in order to promote a real 
sense of running ease. 

In a nut-shell: Should pin-point 
accuracy in hitting a take-off board 
be a main prerequisite in the run- 
ning broad jump? Should a health 
principle be impaired for the sake 
of accuracy and the foul rule? 


I believe the situation calls for a 


‘new take-off standard. To obtain the 


ideal take-off, it may be necessary 
to experiment with varying widths 
and different types of materials. But 
this can easily be accomplished with 
the cooperation of high school and 
college coaches during the regular 
practice season.It also represents 
an excellent test-and-measurement 
project for graduate physical edu- 
cation students. 8 

In my opinion the ideal type of 
take-off standard should be con- 
structed of a substance that is homo- 
genous in content. Its resilience, or 
degree of resilience, should be the 
prime factor in its selection. Resili- 
ency is vital in dissipating the 
harmful body vibrations produced 
by striking the present hard, dense, 
ungiving type of wood board. 

The ideal take-off standard should 
also be moisture repellent. It may be 
made of a synthetic resilient com- 
position, or a soil-like resilient ma- 
terial, or a highly acceptable and 
rather soft resilient wood. The ma- 
terial should also be compatible to 
the running approach in that it 
should be able to register a definite 
imprint of the take-off foot. 

The width of the proposed stand- 
ard should be approximately 20 
inches instead of the present eight, 
thus practically eliminating the pos- 
sibility of under- or over-stepping 
it. 

When using this improved take- 
off standard, it would be necessary 
to employ an attendant equipped 


with a spray gun or a brush and 


pail, to coat the surface with a 
quick-drying white substance which 
will register a definite imprint of 
the foot. 

The painting or patch-painting of 
the standard could be accomplished 
very quickly and with no loss of, 
time, since it would eliminate the > 
present, customary method of brush- 
ing off the board. 

In the initial body propulsion off 
the present eight-inch board, many 
of the leg and back muscles are 
prone to injury. Broad jumping is 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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..and a purpose for every net! 


Gold Medal makes nets for every possible sporting use—quality 
nm service in the field for 


nets specially designed to give maxi 
which they’re intended. We won't se 
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special requirements of its application. 


just any netting cut down 


Bring us your special netting problems. Large or small, you'll get 
the same service and quality that has made Gold Medal Nets tops 


with coaches, pro’s and club managers everywhere. 
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@ Everybody—athlete and non-athlete alike—needs 


a sound, well-balanced diet to feel well, bial well, 


and stay well. Your muscles, your reflexes, your 


stamina—all depend on your diet. A single de- 
ficiency can rob you of the energy you need to 
carry you through the day at on speed. To get 
the nourishment you need, make sure to include 


foods from all the following classes in your diet. 


2 


@ POTATOES, OTHER VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


@ ORANGES, TOMATOES, AND GRAPEFRUIT 


@ BUTTER AND FORTIFIED MARGARINE 


hal 


@ MEAT, POULTRY, FISH, AND EGGS 
@ GREEN AND YELLOW VEGETABLES 
e@ MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


@ BREADSTUFFS AND CEREALS 
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Accident Insurance Sports 


After first aid, your injured boys need financial aid; and here 
are the factors to weigh in installing an accident benefit plan. 


IN discussing the problem of 
injured athletes with hun- 
dreds of coaches, athletic 
directors, and school admin- 
istrators, we have discovered cer- 
tain denominators of thought which 


might be of value to others en 


in athletic direction. 

This subject possesses several in- 
teresting facets which bear, either 
directly or indirectly, on the aver- 
age coach’s over-all direction of his 
team’s and other athletic activities. 

As a coach or athletic director, 
your primary responsibility is to 
develop and foster a virile type of 
young citizenship through the medi- 
um of athletics. That means strong, 
healthy bodies adjusted to their 
environment. It means good sports- 
manship— win, lose or draw. It 
means better individual perform- 
ances which, in turn, materially 
helps you achieve your secondary 
responsibility—-to produce winning 
teams. 

Any condition or influence which 
prevents or’retards attainment of 
these objectives is negative and 
hence undesirable. Our purpose 
here is to indicate how sports in- 
surance (and/or lack of such in- 
surance) fits into your sports pic- 
ture, in the light of the experience 
of others in your field: and to show 
that insurance protection, as an eco- 
nomic stabilize? in connection with 
sports injuries, is now relieving 
many a coach not only from the 
anxieties of “moral obligation” when 
one of his boys is hurt, but also 
from practically all the tedious, time- 
consuming detail which (with 
proper protection) is automatically 
heaved into the lap of the insurance 
company, where it rightfully be- 
longs. 

The knowledge alone that every- 
thing within the province of medi- 
cal science is being done to restore 
a young athlete to his full, former 


,prowess represents the kind of peace 


of mind that cannot be bought at 
any price. 

Insurance protection in the field 
of scholastic sports is a relatively 
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new “invention.” I use the word ad- 
visedly because it has taken a great 
deal of study and considerable cre- 


ative effort to build and apply the 


kind of protection that constitutes a 
satisfactory service in this field. 

It is true that limited self-insur- 
ance has been in force in a good 
many schools for many years. Such 
programs, however, have sometimes 
been inadequate due partly to a lack 
of funds, partly to inept administra- 
tion, partly to a lack of khowledge 
of the problem. 

I have talked with hundreds of 
men with widely varied opinions 
and convictions, and it has been sur- 
prising to find the large number of 
reasonably high officials who have 
little or no conception of the cost 
of athletic injuries. 

Many of these men seem to think 
that interscholastic sports provide 
unlimited funds to defray medical 
expenses arising from injuries. Ac- 
tually, that is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

They also seem to believe that the 
coach or director can still largely 
depend on the good will of neigh- 
borhood doctors (without cost), 
whereas the facilities of most of these 
men are already taxed to the limit, 
with the result that they are un- 
able to devote to school sports the 
free time that they gave in the past, 
even though they would like to help. 

There are a number of other 
negative aspects which I might 
mention. However, you are suffi- 
ciently familiar with those factors 
which, in one way or another, have 
been a hindrance in your work. Let 
us rather look on the positive side 
of this thing, and try to come up 
with some ideas which (in the ex- 
perience of coaches and directors 
that have tried them) have helped 
solve a number of knotty problems: 

1. With adequate financial pro- 
tection, there is less reluctance on 


By DONALD R. MacARTHUR 
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_pervisory sports personnel 


the part of parents—especially those 
in the lower income. brackets—to 
permit their sons (and daughters) 
to participate in competitive sports. 
While it is true that in a great ma- 
jority of such instances, the factor 
of safety is uppermost in parents’ 


minds, the economic risk involved 


is also very real. 

The fact that financial protection 
is available in case of accident, fre- 
quently gives a boy the one valid 
reason he needs to obtain parental 
permission to play football, for ex- 
ample. 

Likewise, the validity of such an 
argument is generally judged by 
parents in relation to the type of 
insurance provided. What does it 
cover? How well is the family pro- 
tected in case of serious injury? 
How reliable is the company back 
of the insurance? 


These and other questions in a 


similar vein are asked and must be 
answered, and the coach or athletic 
director who has the right answers 
is sometimes able to add extremely 
valuable manpower to his varsities 
and various intramural sports. 

2. A policy with a good company 
highlights the safety factor in all 
sports. The insurance companies that 
specialize in this field have made an 
exhaustive study of safety—not only 
in general terms, but also in relation 
to various specific sports—and their 
findings are passed along to all su- 
in an 
effort to decrease the incidence of 
injuries. 

Naturally, the companies recog- 
nize that directors, coaches, and 
their assistants are vigilant on this 
score, and apply their own safety 
methods (insofar as facilities, equip- 
ment and time permit). However, 


_ the insurance people have the neces- 


sary manpower to study the safety 
factor in its broadest possible as- 
pect. 

They are able to assemble and 
coordinate information on a MNna- 
tional scale, and to make this avail- 
able to their policyholders. In brief, 

-(Concluded on page 36) 
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. with an unbeatable combination... 


CROUSE-HINDS Type FLA Floodlight and 
CROUSE-HINDS sportslighting know-how 


Pioneers in sportslighting. Crouse-Hinds lighting engineers have been designing . 
floodlights and planning layouts for sportslighting for more than a quarter of a - 
century. This experience ranges from lighting hundreds of small fields to the world's 


largest football stadium ... the Los Angeles Coliseum. 


YOU can benefit from this winning combination 
on YOUR sportslighting modernization 
.. . by selecting Crouse-Hinds Type FLA, the floodlight that embodies all the 
latest scientific advances in sportslighting design and by taking advantage of 
Crouse-Hinds accumulated experience in sportslighting layouts. 


-HIN 
ia at Send for your FREE copy of 
: . “CROUSE-HINDS LIGHTS THE SPORTS WORLD” 
. . » the modern floodlight designed It contains the latest NEMA standard layouts which 
especially for sportslighting call for much higher levels of illumination than were 
by sportslighting experts. acceptable a few years ago. Check your lighting 


against the present standards and plan NOW to 
modernize your installation by the addition of the re- 
quired number of Crouse-Hinds Type FLA Floodlights. 
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the insurance companies provide a 
valuable supplementary service in 
safety education. 

From the business point of view, 
this service is intended primarily 
to reduce the incidence of claims. 
But it is well to bear in mind that 
in doing this, it attains the more im- 
portant objective of reducing the 
number of injuries, thus causing 
less personal suffering by members 
of your teams and greater striking 
power in all your competitive sports. 

3. Insurance protection (like all 
good things) costs money. Any board 
that votes such coverage for a 
school’s sports activities becomes 
more conscious of the vital part 
sports play in our system of educa- 
tion. 

This greater familiarity of the 
ideals and objectives involved, 
breeds a more tolerant understand- 
ing of your problem, which is not 
just that of producing winning teams, 
but of elevating the sports program 


to its proper level of equality with | 


the scholastic phase of education. 
In a number of instances, the in- 
stallation of a comprehensive insur- 
ance program has resulted in the 
purchase of better athletic equip- 


ent for the dual purpose of better 
penlosmance and added safety. 
4 


. The last (but certainly not the 


least) of the reasons for installing 
adequate sports protection is the 
coach (or athletic director) himself. 
Yes, contrary to popular belief, he 


is not the tough, “heartless” dis- : 


ciplinarian he is sometimes pictured 
to be. 


THE MORAL OBLIGATION 


Most coaches keenly feel their 
responsibility toward their youth- 
ful charges. In employing the best 
sports talent they can find, they 
feel a “moral obligation” (a) to do 
everything in their power to pro- 
tect their athletes against injury, 
and (b) to provide—especially in 
these days of high medical costs— 
sufficient financial protection to en- 
able 999 out of every 1,000 par- 
ents to emerge financially unscathed 
when injury strikes down the family 
athleta 

Aside from this purely humani- 
tarian aspect, the athletic director 
or coach owes himself an obligation 
to manage his department on the 


soundest possible basis. When he de-. 
termines what his premium will be, 


he has definitely determined his 
medical expenses. By selecting the 
right kind of policy, even in the 
case of a transportation catastrophe, 
nothing can change the fact that 
such an emergency is provided for. 

With someone besides himself to 
worry about the consequences in 
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case of mishap, he can tell his ath- 
letes: “In case of accidents or indi- 
vidual injuries, we have paid for 
and are entitled to this or that pro- 
tection. Over and above that we can 
do no more. But in the light of past 
experience, there’s only one chance 


‘in a thousand that the insurance will 


not fully cover every injury.” 

So much for the chief reasons 
why financial protection is a wise 
and provident procedure. Let’s now 
briefly examine the type of insur- 
ance available, 
highspot the relative merits (quule- 
merits) of each. 


NON-PROFIT PLANS 


First—in addition to the self-in- 
surance already mentioned—there 
are the non-profit benefit plans in 
which a number of schools, or sev- 
eral school districts, or even several 
states, band together, usually under 
the guidance and supervision of 
school authorities, to underwrite 
protection, generally at minimum 
cost, with resultant low benefits. 
Such plans have their good points, 
but many coaches and directors fee! 
that in these days of high costs, 
they do not provide sufficient pro- 
tection to compensate for medical 


and hospital expenses except when 


minor injuries are involved. 

Second, there are the commercial 
insurance plans of an allocated or 
scheduled type. This means that the 
policy covers only specific: benefits 
for specific situations, such as a 
fixed daily fee for hospital care, 
fixed amounts for surgery, fixed 
amounts for physicians’ visits, and 
the like. Such plans are generally 
more costly than non-profit plans, 
but usually provide broader cover- 
age and somewhat larger benefits. 

Third, there are the commercial 
insurance plans of the so-called 
“blanket” or all-inclusive~coverage 
type. Such plans provide that all 
expenses for an injury must be de- 
frayed up to a stated maximum— 
usually fixed at either $250 or $500. 
This type of protection in its pres- 
ent streamlined form permits a 
school or an athletic association to 
purchase insurance which includes 
all kinds of medical expenses. 


The policy draws no boundaries . 


as far as medical or hospital charges 
are concerned. It completely elimi- 
nates routine and red tape even to 
the extent (unless otherwise stipu- 
lated by state law) that the names 
of the athletes covered by the policy 
are not required. The premium is 
figured on estimated participation, 
and usually a flat premium appli- 
cable for the entire school year cov- 
ers all sports. 


and endeavor to. 


The cost of blanket medical reim- 
bursement insurance depends on 
the type of sports and number of 
students participating in a sched- 
uled program. With such a plan. 
some schools will pay the stipulated 
premium and experience few losses 
during the year. Another school, 
however, may chalk up an unfor- 
tunately large number of more or 
less serious injuries, and collect in 
claims three: or four times the 
amount of premium paid. 

These two cases, of course, illus- 
trate the very concept of insurance: 
to spread the risk among a great 
many individuals or groups so that 
the cost for each (regardless of in- 
dividual losses) can be kept at a fig- 
ure all can afford. 

For this service, the insurance 
companies must necessarily earn a 
profit. This profit is, in the aggre- 
gate, surprisingly small; and this 
type of insurance (as well as all 
other types) are strictly regu- 
lated in the interest of the public 
by the insurance commissioners of 
all states. Thus, the insurance com- 
panies are constantly refining and 
adding to their services, for they, 
like every other business, must 
operate on a competitive basis. 

As a typical example of this ser- — 
vice-mindedness, some companies 
now include a blanket death benefit 
in policies for interscholastic sports. 
Moreover, the coverage has been 
extended to include locker room 
and shower room accidents, dressing 
and undressing. 


EXTRA COVERAGES 


Most important, perhaps, in this 
category of extended coverage, is 
that the sports policies now gen- 
erally cover group transportation to 
and from out-of-town games. In 
addition, today’s streamlined policy 
makes provisions for intramural 
sports, physical education classes, 
gym classes, etc., for the entire 
school system. 

Finally, the most recent devel- 
opment in this particular type of 
sports policy, is the extension (where 
it is desired) of coverage to all ac- 
cidents of any type, including sports, 
which occur on the school premises 
or away from the premises, provid- 
ed, of course, that the accident’ re- 
sults from a school activity. 

Briefly summarized, it is now pos- 
sible to secure almost any type of 
sports insurance protection you may 
desire. 

It is perhaps safe to say that in 
10 or 20 years—perhaps even less— 
sports insurance, offering broad pro- 
tection, will have become the rule 
rather than. the exception. 
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in every phase of basketball competition 
. in fighting spirit, in coaching strategy, 
in new equipment. New All Stars for those 
crucial, play-off games are an automatic 


‘must’ with hundreds of school and col- 


All Stars now. Make certain that your 
boys will be wearing America’s No. } 


Basketball Shoes when they hit the 


tests. First wherever basketball 
is played, All ‘Stars are speci- 
fied by more ‘coaches, worn 
by more players, seen in action 
A on more courts than any other 


basketball shoes made! 
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N analysis and evaluation of 

A championship technique is ex- 

tremely helpful to the coach 

and athlete. And it was with this in 

mind that the author undertook a 

survey of 19 past and present cham- 
pion shot-putters. 

Generally, a champion is a student 
of his event. Over a period of years, 
he is coached, competes, observes, 
and compares ideas with other ath- 
letes. He cannot help but gain an 
understanding of his event. 

The author, while aware of the 
better technical coverage that might 
have been gained by soliciting the 
putters’ respective coaches, believed 
that the competitor approach might 
give a somewhat different slant on 
the subject. 

The results, however, turned out 
to be very similar to those that 


would have been expected from a 


survey of coaches. Since the cham- 
pion putter is the finished product 
of much coaching, one would expect 
him to become a salesman for his 
coach's teaching emphases. 

Several points of interest may be 
found in the table on page 40. 
One quickly notices the speed of foot 
possessed by champion putters. Since 
speed of foot correlates .86 (Wester- 
lund and Tuttle, R.Q., 3:138, 1932) 
with reaction time, champion putters 


chart and associated 


must possess good reaction time, 

From the table, it is apparent that 
shot putters may be roughly divided 
into three categories: putters who 
are very fast, putters who are very 
strong, and putters who combine 
varying proportions of speed and 
strength. Technique is an important 
factor which cannot be fully evalu- 
ated in this study. 

Ideally, the athlete should com- 
bine speed and strength. Champion 
putters show this to be the case. 
Fuchs has the speed of a sprinter and 


great strength. Fonville’s greatest 


asset is near perfect technique. 

Torrance and Blozis were fast for 
their body size. Lampert is very 
strong, and a hard worker. Thomp- 
son was fast, strong, and developed 
superior technique. 

Apparently Delaney is a misfit in 
this chart because he shows neither 
speed nor body size. However, a fur- 
ther check showed that he was ex- 
ceptionally strong for his size and 
developed excellent technique. 

Since the ideal putter combines 
speed and strength, a study ‘of this 
information 
leads to this fundamental training 
principle for high school and college 
shot putters: 

When the athlete possesses speed 
but is small, he needs off-season em- 


Championship Performance 
Shot Putting 


By RICHARD I. MILLER 


University of Illinois 


phasis on strength work. When the 
athlete possesses body size but is 
slow, he needs emphasis on speed 
work. 

Each athlete briefly commented 
upon three basic and practical ques- 
tions. These opinions are given and 
general conclusions are listed after 
each of the three questions. 


1. What do you believe contributed 
most to your success as a shot-putter? 


Fuchs. Hard work on form, very 
good coaching, and speed. | 

Fonville. *Speed, “timing, form, 
practice habits, coaching, attitude to- 
ward practice and competition, weight, 
strength, and coordination. 

Chandler. Weightlifting (three times 
a week I lift heavy weights to 
strengthen my arms, not for body 
building), and short wind sprints. I 
think quick little wind sprints are 
most important in this event. It teaches 
you to react fast and move those legs 
fast. 

Blozis. Speed, interest, strength (in- 
formation supplied by Blozis’ coach, 
“Hap” Hardell). 

Lampert. Good 
weightlifting, very hard work, brute 
strength. 

Thompson. Assuming the physical 
potential, the mental attitude is very 
important. The ability to discipline 
oneself in practice and pinpoint the 
concentration of nervous energy dur- 
ing a meet is the deciding factor. 
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Hackney. Speed and good coordina- 
tion across the circle, excellent form, 
and good coaching. 

Mayer. A strong desire to compete 
in the event. 

Delaney. Speed, form, and good 
coaching. I believe anybody can do 
well in this event if they are willing 
to work and build up their muscles. 
A good wrist snap is very important. 

Davis. Good coaching, getting under 
the shot with the right leg bent as 
much as possible. 

Wasser. Training rules, consistent 
effort and plenty of practice and hard 
work. Injuries were a psychological 
hazard my last two years of competi- 
tion. 

Bangert. Bag punching helped de- 
velop speed. Speed has made shot- 
putting a medium size man’s event 
as well or more than a large man’s 
event. 

Watson. Speed across the circle, 
speed in the arm action, speed in the 
reverse and wrist snap. 

Francis. Practice — throwing the 
shot many times, plus sprint running. 

Williams. Practice stress on form 
rather than distance, speed across 
ring, wrist snap. In other words, co- 
ordination of all the. combined skills 
related to putting the shot. 

Bayless. Form, competition, coach- 
i 

Ryan. Physique, coaching, motiva- 
tion. 

Sexton. Steady practice, good coach- 
ing. 

Summarizing question No. 1, there 
seems to be a consensus of opinion on 
the necessity of speed across the cir- 
cle, good technique, plenty of prac- 
tice, and good coaching. 

Of course, physique and strength 
are important prerequisites. Obvious- 
ly achampion collegiate putter cannot 
be developed from the 150-pound in- 
dividual regardless of technique and 
speed. 

Speed in putting has become a ma- 
jor coaching point only recently. The 
emphasis on speed has produced new 
records in this event and shall con- 
tinue to produce better marks in the 
future. The 60-foot mark for putters 
may no longer be considered the ulti- 
mate performance in this event. No- 
body can accurately predict what the 
future will hold for shot putting. 


2. What points do you believe to 
be the most important for the high 
school coach to stress in developing 
the putter? 


Fuchs. Fundamentals regarding form 
(basic points of position). 

Fonville. Generally speed and tim- 
ing. However, since ‘shot-putting re- 
sults from the interaction of many 
physical and mental attributes, a 
coach should watch each individual 
and stress whatever he needs to be- 
come well-rounded before stressing 
speed and timing. 

Chandler. Keep the boy from cock- 
ing the arm, and make sure he gets 
the right leg under the -body at the 
right time. 

Blozis. (1) Speed across the circle, 
(2) elimination of too many prelimi- 
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Name School Age 
Fuchs Yale 22 
Fonville Michigan | 20 
Chandler Stanford | 23 
Torrance t. S. U. 

Lampert N. Y. U. 20 
Blozis Georgetown 23 
Hackney Kansas St. 23 
Mayer mY. 26 
- Delaney Notre Dame 27 
Davis Stanford 22 
Wasser Ilinois 22 
Bangert Missouri 25 
- Watson Michigan 21 
Francis Nebraska 21 
_ Williams Xavier 21 
Bayless 25 
Z Ryan Columbia 22 


DOPE SHEET ON CHAMPIONSHIP PUTTERS 


100-Yd. Best 
Ht. wt. Time Throw Year 
6-1% 215 09.8 58-10% 1950 
6-2 192 10.0 58% 1948 
6-2% 230 10.7 57-4% 1950 
6-4 225 10.7 566% 1949 
6-6 56-412 1942 
614 195 104 56-2 1948 
195 10.1 55-11 1939 
64% 240 11.0 55-5% 1950 - 
60 195 11.0 55-1% 1948 2 
6-0 54-11% 1949 
6-242 215 10.6 548% 1948 
6-5 250 10.8 54-8 1948 
6-0 197 10.1 546% 1939 © 
6-1 194 106 1936 
6-242 249 11.5 53-11% 1939 
6-5 215 11.3 53-10% 1949 ; 
6-2 200 104 53-4 1940 | 
6-4 230 531% 1933 


E From the 19 athletes listed above, representing the large majority of : 
- national champions over the past 20 years, Mr. Average Champion may — 


the West, and 10% from the South. 


nary movements at the start, (3) re- 
laxation, (4) proper method of hold- 
ing the shot, (5) proper elevation, 
(6) wrist flip. | 

Lampert. Leg position, initial hop, 

development of all-around body 
strength through body building... 
_ Thompson, Simplicity in technique, 
use of the body in most efficient way. 
Establish a nerve pattern by repeti- 
tion so that throwing becomes a habit 
and any conscious thoughts can be 
competitive. Throw on Saturday as 
you have thrown on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, so 
throw and think in practice. 

Hackney. (1) Coordination of the 
body while putting, (2) form, (3) 
speed across the circle, (4) release of 
the shot and follow-through. 

Mayer. (1) Regular practicing, (2) 
build strength—exercise, weightlift- 
ing done under proper supervision, 
(3) work on speed — running, (4) 
work on one point at a time; do not 
conftse the athlete. 

Delaney. Lots of running, concen- 
trating on sprinting. Then I believe 
it is necessary to develop the back, 
shoulder, arm and leg muscles, re- 
membering that speed should not be 
sacrificed. 


Davis. (1) Delivery—use of fingers, 


45° putting angle, (2) Start—leaning, 
quick contracting right leg muscles, 
shoulders down and back (no coach- 
ing here). 

Wasser. Timing and speed. All- 
around body and arm strength is 
essential to develop. 

Bangert. (1) Exact form and timing 
instead of distance, (2) speed, speed, 


be computed. He is 22.9 years old, 6'25s" tall, 219 Ibs. heavy, and can 
run the hundred in about 10.6 sec. His best throw of 55’ was made in 
January 1944. He is 38% from the Midwest, 33% from the East, 21% from 


- and more speed — running (sprints 


and distance), arm speed (bag punch- 
ing and pushups). 

Watson. (1) Sprinting, (2) calis- 
thenics, (3) standing broad jump, (4) 
hard work on fundamentals. 

Francis. Sprints—all strenuous cal- 
isthenics and continual practice on 
putting. 

Williams. Practice on one particular 
form or style. 

Bayless. Wrist and finger strength 
—rhythm in crossing the circle— 
speeding up this action when neutral 
pattern is set. Proper timing of the 
right and left leg actions. 9 

Ryan. Balance and relaxation. 

Sexton. Strength and speed in the 
legs, and rhythm of motion. 

Summarizing question No. 2 i§ a 
difficult undertaking. Perhaps the un- 
dertow of thought recognizes the im- 
portance of teaching a mechanically 
correct technique which is individual- 
ized. 

In general, technique should be 
fundamentally sound before speed is 
stressed. Especially at the high school 
level where youth has. not developed 
noticeable strength, an off-season em- 
phasis on strength will pay dividends. 

Due to the short competitive season, 
the off-season (summer, fall, or win- 
ter) provides an excellent time for 
strength development. The short com- 
petitive season should be devoted to 
work on technique. The muscles 
should have the “snap” so necessary | 
for good performance. 


3. Very briefly, what kind of a 
training program did you follow? (i.e., 
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You know how well V-FRONTS stay put! Your boys 
aren’t worrying about a slipping, sagging supporter— 
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struction shows why: The all-elastic waistband fits the 
body contours naturally. So anchored it lifts the pouch, 
keeps it in place. 
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How often did you throw during the 
week; for distance or form, what other 
events did you practice?) 

Fuchs. Pre-season work (about 
three weeks) consists of throwing six 
days per week, then cut down. When 
in good form, only work the first three 
days of the week; rest for two days 
before the meet. I always throw for 
distance in practice because it is the 
only way I can correct errors. When 
I ease up, I do fundamentals in a 
different way so cannot correct mis- 
takes that occur when pressure is on. 
I also work on sprinting and the 
discus. 

Fonville. Practice every weekday 
except Friday, assuming the meet is 
Saturday. Hardest workouts are on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, light speed 
workout on Thursday, rest on Satur- 
day. Routine after short warmup 
(sprints). (1) Put the shot from stand 
with attention to arm speed and 
height, (2) Work across the circle for 
form, (3) Put from stand and across 
circle stressing speed and timing, (4) 
Few dashes—shower. 

Chandler. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and sometimes Thurs- 
day, plenty of putting. I do not throw 
for distance every day, but just take a 
few hard puts every day. I do not 
throw for more than a half-hour per 
day because I throw the discus and 
do my running. I do wind sprints at 
least three times per week. 


Blozis. I (“Hap” Hardell) believe in. 


underwork but plenty of work over a 
long period of time with rest intervals 
(two-day layoffs). A good putter 
should practice during the summer 
vacation. Stress form and speed. Gen- 
erally, throw once a week for dis- 
tance (around Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, if meet is on Saturday). 

Lampert. I throw five times a week, 
two hours a day, 60 throws all hard. 
I throw the discus and 56-pound 
weight 20 times each. I run eight 60- 
yard sprints. I also high jump three 
times a week. 

Thompson. Most putters do not 
throw enough during a season, both 
as to the number of repetitions for 
perfecting technique and the 
amount of throwing necessary to con- 
dition and develop the muscles. How- 
ever, practice should be a period of 
throwing and thinking, not merely 
going through the motions. Put the 
shot as often and as long as your 
schedule permits. Heavy work de- 
velops the capacity to do even heavier 


work. Out of ‘a seven-day week (meet. 
on Saturday), throw every day ex- 


cept Friday with Sunday optional. 
Throw for distance not more than 
twice during the week, and throw for 
form every practice day. | 
Hackney. I would throw three or 
four times a week: Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, going for dis- 
tance in each workout. I would get in 
the circle and start with a toss of 
around 20 feet, then gradually increase 
it until I couldn’t put it any farther 
standing still. Then. I would start 
across the circle, and gradually in- 
crease my distance until I started to 
drop down on my tosses. Then I 
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would quit for the day. I repeated 
this procedure every workout. I 
worked no other event. 

Mayer. Up to last year I never 
lifted weights: Then I became con- 
vinced of the benefits of weightlifting. 
I lifted for about three months before 
this season (his best mark was made 
this season). (1) I work five days a 
week. (2) Throw 50 to 70 times daily. 
When in shape I never throw under 
50 feet, even when working on form. 
(3) Exercise directly after the work- 
out. (4) I do five to ten 50-yard 
sprints at the end of each workout. I 
used to work on the discus but be- 
cause of an injury to my left leg I 
cannot pivot. 

Delaney. I used to throw about six 
days a week, usually working on form, 
but often throwing for distance. I be- 
lieve that heavy exercise during the 
off-season and speed exercises during 
the season are most beneficial. By 
heavy exercises, I mean gymnastics 
and medium weightlifting. However, 
during the season smooth, fast exer- 
cises should be performed. 


The work schedules of 


these champions indicate 
that a putter’s training 
program should be adapted 


to his individual needs. 


Davis. (1) Absolutely no _ other 
events except discus. (2) Monday 
through Thursday, put the shot every 
day for form, with three or four ef- 
forts for distance. Friday, three or 
four easy puts before Saturday’s meet. 
(3) About 90 puts each week. (4) 
Change form each week if necessary 
to keep in good form. 

Wasser. Three days a week throw- 
ing a heavy shot (Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday) during pre-season 
workouts. A lighter shot on Tuesday 
and Thursday for more speed. Threw 
hard every day. Even up to today I 
do not know if this was the best for- 
mula. Rested a day before a meet. 

Bangert. (1) Lots of calisthenics, 
(2) Hard running, sprints, rope climb- 
ing, jumping rope. (3) Tossed ap- 
proximately 40-50 puts every even- 
ing for form and tossed for distance 
three days before a meet. The day 
before a meet I did nothing. (4) Dis- 
cus, hammer, 56- and 35-pound weight 
to psychologically make the 
16-pound shot feel light. _ 

‘Watson. (1) Put four times per 
week but include about 50 throws in 
each workout for form. (2) I putted 
once a week, usually on Saturday, 
even if not in a regular meet, for dis- 
tance. (3) I included other events— 
sprints, broad jump, standing shot put, 
and strenuous abdominal and arm 
exercises. (4) Obtain a 20-pound shot 
if possible and work with it. 

Francis. Threw for form and tim- 


ing Monday and Tuesday. Kicked out 
a few for distance on Wednesday plus 
a lot of running. Thursday I jogged 
and sprinted to work up a good sweat. 
Left the shot alone Thursday, and 
was ready for the meet on Friday. 

Williams. Work out with the shot 
every day (not for distance). Wrist 
and arm exercises, short sprints, cross- 
ing the ring with form without the 
shot. Leg exercises stressing jumping. 

Bayless. Two weeks pre-season con- 
ditioning: wind gprints, calisthenics, 
form and rhythm work. Next two 
weeks of pre-season program: putting 
three days for distance and two times 
a week for form. For the rest of the 
season, distance and form throwing; 
both four times weekly. Starts with 
sprinters twice weekly. Some high 
jumping. 

Ryan. I threw every day except on 
day preceding competition. Made no 


' effort to separate form from distance. 
No days given over either entirely to 


form or entirely to distance. Usual 
procedure was to work for correction 
of the most damaging current error. 
Also trained for and competed in the 
high jump, discus, and javelin. 

Sexton. Every day—approximately 
20-30 throws, always for instance after 
warming-up. 

Summarizing question No. 3: Since 
understanding is a two-way road, and 
truth is generally the compromise of 
conflicting opinions, it would be un- 
fair to pass judgment upon whether 
these respective work schedules are 
right or wrong. Certainly they show 
a wide degree-.of variation. 

The important consideration is the 
individual putter. Does he thrive on 
heavy workouts, or does too much 
work dull his performance? What 
kind of a competitive schedule does 
the school follow? How many and 
what other events call for some atten- 
tion? What kind of a “mind-set” does 
the athlete possess? Must he be moti- 
vated or must he be “toned-down’’? 

All these, and many other factors, 
reflect the necessity of the work 
schedule being adapted to meet the 
needs of the individual putter. This 
perspective into individual differences 
is one of the important secrets of suc- 
cessful track coaching. 

Out of the variation in the afore- 
mentioned. work schedules a few 
things seem fairly consistent. Almost 
every putter does not work out on the 
day before the meet. This day’s rest 
freshens and invigorates the muscles 
and mind. 

A much disputed point is whether 
practice emphasis should be on dis- 
tance or perfection of technique. 

For the novice high school shot- 
putter, it is vital to build a fundamen- 
tally sound technique of putting. A 
house is only as good as its foundation, 
and a putter is only as good as his 
foundation of fundamentals. For the 
average high school putter, the strong 
emphasis should be on technique with 
some distance throws being allowed 
once a week. 

For the. outstanding college putter 
(as represented in this questionnaire), 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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The Significance 


By HARVEY E. BILLIG, JR., medical Director, Billig Clinic 


paid much attention to posture 

as such. If we examine the fac- 
tors which go into the dynamics of 
posture, we may better understand 
why posture training should receive 
the attention of the trainer. 

The very act of standing erect is 
a feat of balance as intricate as a 
juggling stunt. 

First, there is the foot with its 
domed arch, and upon it is balanced 
a thin shinbone. 

Above that bone is another, heav- 
ier bone, the thigh, with a knoblike 
end which balances a still heavier 
wing-shaped bone, the pelvis. 

Above the pelvis are piled 24 ver- 
tebrae, which in turn balance a 
large, heavy, sphere-shaped struc- 
ture, the skull. 

This whole structure not only 
stands, but bends, sways, walks, and 
runs. The mere act of standing in- 
volves the balancing of differently 
shaped parts consisting of the skele- 
tal structure and its attachments. 

When we use the word balance, 
the concept of movement is imme- 
diately introduced. Balance means 
shifting. The juggler shifts con- 
stantly to keep his objects in line. 
Shifting is movement, movement 
means mobility; in other words, the 
capacity to move. 

Té hold the balance between parts 
of differing contours, sizes, and 
weights, constant shifting is re- 
quired. In view of this fact, we 
should examine the quality of mo- 
bility. What structures are involved? 
What affects mobility? What can be 
included in a training program to 
influence mobility? 

When a juggler’s act fails, the va- 


() :: training programs have not 
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rious objects he is attempting to 
balance in the air, fall to the ground. 

Man’s parts, however, are tied to- 
gether. When these parts are held 
in poor balance, they do not fall 
apart as the objects of the juggler, 
but they fall on the bindings which 
tie the parts of the body together. 

The bindings in man are known 
as ligaments. 

If balance (posture) is good, the 
ligaments take no undue punish- 
ment. If balance is poor, the liga- 
take a beating—they are 
made to carry the weight of the 
body. 

This is not their purpose. They 
are designed to serve as guy ropes, 
or bindings. The skeletal structures 
are meant to carry the weight of the 
various parts. 

Hence, bad balance punishes our 
ligaments. If this type of strain is 
carried too far, the ligaments pro- 
duce discomfort, pain, and constant 
trouble. Therefore, let us examine 
further the essential nature and 
constitution of the ligaments. 

Ligaments are composed of con- 
nective tissue. Whether this is a 
layer covering some organ of our 
body or an attachment to a bony 
prominence, it is the substance that 
determines the range of our move- 
ments. In athletic activity, the ques- 
tion of range of movement is most 
important, since practically all 
sports call for at least normal range 
of motion if not extended move- 
ment. 

Another term used for connective 
sheathing or tissue is fascia. It is the 
most widespread tissue of the body, 
filling all corners and spaces, and 
covering the inner structures, just 


as excelsior packing fills in spaces 
and covers fragile objects in a case 
of chinaware. 

Each muscle fiber is encased in 
connective tissue, and every bundle 
of muscle fibers, forming the larger 
muscle unit, is also encased in con- 
nective tissue, which then extends 
and forms a tendon attachment to 
the bone. 

When the fascia takes the form of 
a thick attachment, it is known as a 
ligament. This ligament must “give” 
in movement, just as excelsior in a 
packing box must “give” in trans- 
portation. The binding to the skele- 
tal frame controls movement and 
must give with the arcs of motion. 

‘The attachments with which we 
are mainly concerned when consid- 
ering mobility are extremely tough 
structures. They consist of multiple 
layers of connective tissue, com- 
posed of parallel bundles of fibers 
woven in such an ingenious way by 
nature as to be able to take enor- 
mous strains and stresses. This is 
necessary because they take a daily 
jarring. 

When subject to abuse, it is small 
wonder that they complain to us in 
the form of aches and pains. 

What affects the mobility of the 
ligaments? We must examine fur- 
ther the nature of the ligamentous 
tissue. It has the quality of contrac- 
tility as well as elasticity. The con- 
tractility phase persists throughout 
life, the elasticity phase does not. It 
decreases with age. The age-group 
that trainers deal with should be 
training with elastic ligaments, since 
the decrease phase does not ordi- 
narily start before forty. 

The fascial attachments have a 
tendency to temporarily shorten 
after a period of great activity fol- 
lowed by a period of inactivity. This 
explains the necessity for constant 
conditioning—even after the train- 
ing season is over. 

A small amount of conditioning is 
imperative to maintain elasticity. 
Notice how your athletes, upon re- 
turning to the training field, have to 
limber up with extensive stretching. 

Dancers on tour must warm up 
before performances in order to be 
able to perform the abnormal arcs 
of motion in the dance. This func- 
tion is impaired by even the short 
period of inactivity on a train. 

It is this tendency of the liga- 
ments to shorten that the individual 
must contend with in a conditioning 
program. 

We have already mentioned two 
causes which shorten ligaments: 
Chronic bad posture where the liga- 
ments carry the weight of the body 
instead of the skeletal system, and 
inactivity periods. 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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FOUR 
JAVELIN 
LENGTHS 


Recommended approach for the Finnish 
type of throw, as worked out by Dick 
Ganslen and Matti Jarvinen. Broken 


curve represents the new Finnish ex- 


perimental throwing line. 


OST Americans believe that since 
the Swedes and the Finns have 
always dominated the javelin 

event, no other nation can ever hope 

to catch up with them. 

This is defeatist logic, founded on a 
specious premise. While it’s true that 
the Swedes and the Finns have a 
powerful tradition working for them, 
javelin throwing is an acquired skill. 
To become great in this event, an indi- 
vidual must learn the correct form, 
just as in any other activity. 

There is no specific body type, al- 
though the tall athlete with a powerful 
throwing arm and strong leg and back 
musculature has a distinct advantage. 

The javelin is constructed of wood 
(ash, hickory or birch) with a metal 
point. Measuring not less than 8.5 feet 
in length and not less than 1.7 pounds 
in weight, the spear should be straight 
and somewhat resilient. 

I believe that the best type of javelin 
is a combination of the American and 
Finnish types. While the American 
shafts are superior in flexibility, the 
points are inferior to the Finnish type. 
With a Finnish metal point connected 
to the American wooden shaft, you can 
have a beautifully balanced javelin 
that will seldom fail to stick into the 
ground. 

It may be said that the shot put is 
a thrust, the discus a whip, and the 
javelin a pull. This pull is exerted by a 
tremendous effort of the left side. 

The complete throw consists of a se- 
ries of skills—the grip, the carry, the 
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run, the cross-step, the throw, and the 
reverse. I will try to break them down 
individually. 

Grip. The most commonly used 
method is the Finnish grip. It consists 
of holding the ‘shaft at the rear edge 
of the whip cord binding, with the 
middle’ finger and thumb behind the 
cord. 

The middle finger encircles the shaft 
and just touches the thumb, which is 
extended up the shaft. The first finger 
is also extended up the shaft, almost 
in line with the wrist. 

Both the thumb and the first finger 
rest easily on the shaft to aid in balanc- 
ing it. The javelin thus rests securely 
in the groove of the palm. 

Carry. There are three common 
methods of carrying the javelin, name- 


y: 

1. The front carry with the point 
down. 

2. The over-the-shoulder carry with 
the point up. 

3. The underarm carry with the 
point up. 

Run. The average run is approxi- 
mately 85 feet. This distance should 
be used by beginners. As in the broad 
jump, checkmarks are used to denote 
when to increase the speed on the ap- 
proach and when to go into the throw. 

These spots may be marked by cloth- 
ing (sweat suits) or, as is the common 
practice, by two or three ice picks. 
The first should be placed about 30 
feet from the take-off board and the 
second eight strides farther out. 

However, there is no set arrange- 
ment for markers. This varies with the 
individual. Each athlete should make 
the necessary adjustments until he hits 
upon the arrangement which suits him 
best. The action of the arms, including 
the carrying arm, should be synchro- 
nized as much as possible with the leg 
action. 

Finnish Cross-Step. At one, the left 
foot strikes the ground’ straight for- 
ward, with the javelin parallel to the 
ground, 

At two, the right foot hits the ground, 
with the stick down and back, while 
the body is dipped a little to get the 
stick into position. 

At three, the left foot strikes the 


ground, pointed to the right. The body . 


and the javelin always move in the 
direction of the throw, but as the stick 
is carried back into position, the body 
and legs are turned to the right. 

On four, the right leg moves in front 
of the left and lands parallel to the 
scratch line. 

The javelin has now -been carried 
back almost as far as it will go. The 
left arm is fairly high to help carry 


Javelin Fundamentals 


the right shoulder far back for the 
throw. | 

On five, the last count, the cross-step 
is finished and the left foot comes to 
rest on the ground, facing slightly to 
the right. A fast action now occurs in 
the coordination with the throw and 
the last step. 

Throw and Reverse. On the step pre- 
ceding the release, the body is inclined 
far backward. It is then pulled sharply 
forward with the right hip leading and 
the left side pulling strenuously. The 
long sweep and whip of the throwing 
arm act as a pendulum, with the snap 
of the wrist adding further speed to 
the release. 

The throw is executed in the manner 
of a football pass; that is, over the 
shoulder with the elbow preceding the 
wrist. The javelin should always be 
in a straight line and parallel to the 
body. 
After the shaft takes off, the body 
is quickly reversed, with the right foot 
landing in short hopping steps. These 
steps serve as brakes, keeping the 
thrower from going over the scratch 
line. 

Training. A model] training schedule 
may be set up as follows: | 

Monday: Jog a quarter-mile, do a 
few calisthenics, work out with sprint- 
ers (three or four 25-40 yard dashes), 
develop footwork. 

Tuesday: Throw for form after a 
good warm-up. Use only three-quarter 
power, paying particular attention to 
checkmarks. Finish with a few starts 
and dashes. 

Wednesday: Repeat Tuesday routine 
and attempt three or four hard throws, 
but still no maximum effort. Work 
over a few hurdles. 

Thursday: Some speed work without 


the javelin, concentrating on footwork. 


Friday: Rest. 

Saturday: Competition. 

The training and conditioning pro- 
gram for the javelin should definitely 
aim at the development of the upper 
body. Both push-ups and pull-ups are 
ideal exercises for this, since they in- 
volve the pectorals, shoulder girdle, 
and latissimus muscles. 

The thrower should also concentrate 
on leg development, since he needs a 
fair degree of speed on the approach, 
to say nothing of leg drive in the 


execution of the release. Wind sprints, | 


starts, and an occasional 220 should be 
taken to build up this essential speed. 

Every tosser should begin throwing 
as early in the season as possible. The 
throwing arm must be developed grad- 
ually, and mastering good form is 
obligatory before any throws for dis- 
tance are essayed. 
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FLOODLIGHT 


For lighting sports fields and recreation areas General 
Electric’s universally accepted Type L-69 floodlight is 
your best bet. To improve your sports lighting, consider 
the simplified installation and maintenance and more 
light per watt featured by this light. 

Heavy-duty service at lightest weight is yours with 
L-69’s. Remember, they have simple one-bolt mounting, 
convenient beam-sight aiming . . . don’t require any tools 
for initial positioning and maintenance . . . have favorite 
hand-toggle latches. The spun-on, impact resisting tem-. 
pered plate glass won’t break if struck by ball, keeps water, 
dirt, and insects out permanently. : 

For your convenience, Floodlighting Plans for Sports and 
Recreation are available. Get them from the lighting 
specialist in the nearest G-E Sales Office, or write to 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, New York. 


NOW GET THESE 5 FLOODLIGHT FEATURES 


3 Exclusive 1-69 features save time and 
effort in adjusting and servicing the light. 


To put the right light in the right place, 


and to save installation time, the G-E Te permit easy removal of particles in ‘Built-in wrench-type handle eliminates 
Type L-69 floodlight can be aimed pre- case of lamp breakage, the reflector need for tools. Double clamping action 
tips over completely .No tools required. holds against vibrations. 


cisely——during the daytime-—— with the 
convenient beam sight. 


Relamping and cleaning is easy. Just flick 
hand toggle latches, clamp socket housing > 
to trunnion bracket. Hands are free to » 
service light, and reflector need not be 
disturbed for cleaning. 


For many installations, floodlight can be 
a aimed while the pole is on the ground 
with the aid of easy-to-read horizontal 
and vertical degree Iscales. 


GENERAL 
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Please send all contributions to this column 


*.fo Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


RAILING Philadelphia by a run in 

the eighth inning, Detroit put the 
first two men on base and then elected 
to bunt. Ferris Fain, the daring young 
Athletic first sacker, plunged in, 
grabbed the bunt, and threw to third. 
His throw eluded Pete Suder and the 
runner scored the tying run stand- 
ing up. 

“Dammittohell, Ferris!” snapped 
Connie Mack when the A’s came in to 
the bench. “I don’t want you ever to 
try that play again!” 


Most of Mack’s employees would — 


have sat down and sulked. Not the 
high-spirited Fain. “What the hell did 
you want me to do with the ball?” he 
bellowed. “Eat it?” 

“Well, by golly!” Mack yelled right 


ack. “It’s be a whole lot safer in 


your mouth!” 


Crowding the bunter, incidentally, 


is one of Fain’s favorite plays. He 
loves to charge in and cut the runner 
down at thi 
his qualities that caught Mack’s eye. 
The old gent was delighted—until he 
saw him throw. Well, what Ferris 
makes .up in spirit, he lacks in ac- 
curacy, 

According to Jimmy Dykes, Fain 
must have tried the old Hal Chase 
play a half-dozen times last summer. 
“And the best throw he made,” re- 
ports Dykes, “hit a customer in the 
sixth row.” 


“Early this season,” writes Berny 
Wagner, hoop coach at Wheatland 
(Cal.) Union High, “we were playing 


a nip-and-tuck game with a bitter 


rival. Feelings were running high, un- 

til the following incident cleared the 

air. 
“Bill Hale, 


mentum carried him halfway through 


an exit under the basket. The oppon- . 
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. This was the first of — 


a Wheatland guard, 
drove in hard for a lay-up. His mo-’* 
i told him. 


ent trailing him then pushed’ him the 
rest of the way through the door, 


locked it, and ran back into position. 
Everyone, including the officials, be- 


gan laughing so hard that the game 


went on for several seconds. 


“And there we were playing four 


men against five, with our fifth man 
frantically pounding on the door try- 
ing to get back in!” 


As we reported last month, the 


Kansas quintet made a terrific im- 


pression in New York with their fine 
team play and odd practice of waiving, 


all one-shot fouls. After beating St. 
John’s, they trekked down to Ken- 
tucky and.-were slaughtered 68-39. 
One of the first things the New York 
coaches wanted to know was whether 
Phog Allen had waived his fouls as 
he had done in New York. To which 


a wit replied, “This time he shot the 


fouls and waived the field goals.” 


Old Rupp and Ready, the Kentucky 
coach, made a fine sporting gesture in 
that game. Adolph learned his basket- 
ball at Kansas, and he still has a deep 
admiration for Allen. When Clyde 
Lovelette, the 6-9 Kansan center, left 


three men on base with two out. The 
batter lined one of Gomez’ pitches to 
left center. It looked like a sure hit. 
Gomez threw a quick look around to 
size up the proper move, and hap- 
pened to see Selkirk tearing for the 
bench. So Gomez began tearing for 
the dugout, too. They reached the 
dugout in a dead heat just as Charlie 
Keller made a spectacular catch out 
near the fence. 

At this point, Joe McCarthy ex- 
ploded. He leaped to his feet and 
screamed, “What’n hell’s going on 
around here?” Gomez and Selkirk 
didn’t tell him. 


At a recent seccer game between 
Pavie and Bretagne-Armagnac in 
Toulouse, France, the referee called 
the two captains to the center of the 
field, and tossed up a franc to see 
which team would kick. 

The Armagnac captain watched the 
spinning coin with open mouth. In fell 
the coin, and the surprised captain 
swallowed it. The game had to be held 


‘up while the coin-gulper was rushed 


to the hospital for an operation. 
We wonder if that franc had any 
mustard on it. 


Coach Ryland Milner was watching 
four of his Northwest Missouri State 
College football teams run through 
their plays prior to their opening 
game, when College President J. W. 
Jones came along and asked, ‘Where 
is your first team, Coach?” 


Milner wryly answered, “They 


graduated, sir.” (Relayed by Trainer 2 


J. Moon Mullen.) 


All good things must come to “an 


end—and that’s exactly what has‘hap- 
pened to the nation’s oldest scholastic 
football rivalry. After 75 years and 85 
contests, Norwich Free Academy and 
New London Bulkeley,’of Conn., will 
play no more. A conSolidation of all 
three New London high schools will 
absorb Bulkeley and from now on it 
will be Norwich Free Academy vs. 
New London. 

The country’s No. 1 high school ri- 
valry Zot started back on May 12, 
1875; and came down through the 
years with only two lapses, the first 


the game on fouls after only eight “in 1906 and the other in 1918. 


minutes of the second half, Rup 
promptly yanked his 7-foot star, Bill 
Spivey, and kept him on the bench 
for the remainder of the gameé. 


How do you like that “home-court 
victory record being halked up by 
the Long Island U,/basketball team? 
Last time we looked the Blackbirds 
had won their’135th straight home- 
court game. They haven't been beaten 
at home sirice 1937! 


When Lefty Gomez was striking ’em 
out for the Yankees, he had a curious 
habit of dragging himself to the dug- 
out after each inning’s work. “Some 
day I'm going to beat you to the bench 
from right field,”’” George Selkirk once 


One afternoon the opponents had 


“Was there a high school passer in 
the land last season who out-statis- 
ticked Phil Harris of Garber (Okla.) 
High School?” queries Coach Verne 
D. Harris. “Phil, a 15-year-old sopho- 
more, threw 124 passes and completed 
94, for an astounding .760 percentage! 
His passes varied from quick shorties 
to 60 yarders (in air), and accounted 
for 1296 vards and 7 touchdowns. 

“What makes his record all the more 
noteworthy is that it was compiled 
behind a young, green line. And it was 
typical of Phil that his best day was 
in a losing effort. Despite a 42-18 beat- 
ing, he completed 13 out of 17 passes. 

“Phil is quite a boy, and I am doubly 
proud of him—as his coach and as his 
father.” 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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POSTUM OFFERS NEW CHAMPION RATING 
‘CHART BASED ON THE FAMOUS 


West Point Tests 


THIS PAGE 
Post the Champion 
Rating Chart Shown 
On Reverse Side On 
Your Bulletin Board 


HERE ARE 


Both coffee and tea con- 
tain caffein. And caffein is 
a drug, a nerve stimulant. 
So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without 
ill-effect——others can’t! 
Particularly in the grow- 
ing years, it is important 
to avoid caffein. For it can 


tary Academy — 


great Glenn Davis — 


2. Shows the official West Point records —all established by the 


Be Gives the high school performance averages for these events— 


NOW- For Your Track and Gym Squads— 


1. POSTUM Champion Rating Chart (on reverse side of this page) — 
lists the 10 physical efficiency tests used by the United States Mili- 


4, Serves as an Honor Roll, for you to enter the records of your 
12 best performers — thus stimulates all your athletes to try their 
skill and builds up keener areca 


) 


iT e e To acquaint more young 

athletes with the advan- 
tages of caffein-free POSTUM—advan- 
tages long recognized by coaches, 
trainers and top athletes—we offer 
twenty generous introductory sam- 
ples of postuM, for you to distribute 
among your most promising track 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 


and gym performers. Simply drop a 
card to postuM, Dept. SC-2, Box 362, . 
Battle Creek, Mich., with your name, 
together with name and address of 
the high school at which you coach. 
Or, if you prefer, use master coupon 


_on the last page of this magazine. 


Take advantage of this offer now! 


Glenn Davis, Army All-American 
1944-45-46, Los Angeles Rams, 
1950 says: 


‘“‘coffee nerves,’’ in- 


cause 


digestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caf- 
fein or other 
drug—nothing 
that can pos- 
sibly harm | 
anyone! 


you're a caffein-susceptible like 


“Football, like all other sports, 
requires IRON NERVES. But if 


me, the caffein in coffee can cause 
‘coffee nerves’! That's why, back 
in high school, I switched to 
POSTUM .. . it’s entirely caffein- 
free . . . helps keep the tRON 
NERVES you need !”’ 


POSTUM| 


A Product of General Foods 


This does not constitute 
an endorsement of Postum by the 
United States Military Academy 
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(Continued from page 48) 


That makes the fourth coach-son | 
combination we heard of during the | 
1950 season. The others were the | 


Blaiks of Army, the Russells of 
S.M.U., and the Louks of White Plains 
(N.Y.) High School. Oddly enough, 
each of the boys was a quarterback. 


Isn’t it funny the way some young- 
sters burst into full athletic bloom in 
high school and then go absolutely 
nowhere in college ball; while other 
boys can’t do anything right in high 
school but wind up as All-Americans 
in college?» 

Take Paul Arizin, for instance. He 
couldn’t make his high school team, 
yet he went on to become a unanimous 
All-American at Villanova and is now 
one of the great stars in pro ball. 
Know who his sub was at Villanova? 
It was the star of the high school team 
that Paul couldn’t make! 

And then there is “Tricky” Dick 
McGuire. In high school, Dick subbed 
for Dan Buckley and Ed Bartels. But 
at St. John’s U. Dick was All-Ameri- 
can while Buckley was his sub. And 
Bartels this year was cut off the N.Y. 
Knickerbockers while Dick was made 
captain! 


The Hobart eleven is red in the face 
these days. They’ve just learned that 
John Kennedy, Union guard whom 
they picked on their all-opponent 
team, didn’t even play against them! 


Stop the Break 
| (Continued from page 26) 


A definite system must be estab- 
lished for cutting 


him. 


conscious. If a man sees that his en- 
tire team has unconsciously worked 
in too deep, he should immediately 
‘drop back after a shot. Otherwise 
the team may be caught flat-footed 
by a quick pass up-court. 


Still another way to tie up a fast- _ 


breaking team is by a close study of 
its patterns. Some of these patterns 


are quite inflexible, with one or two | 
men always being the outlets for | 
the initial pass. Once you know who | 


these outlets are, it’s a simple matter 


to have your outside men sneak | 


over and intercept that first pass. 
Two years ago San Francisco 
beautifully exploited this type of 
weakness in the City College (N. Y.) 
system. They had scouted City thor- 


oughly and knew that the first pass 

in its fast break pattern invariably | 
was up court and to the sideline. So | © 
the Dons’ outside men kept edging | 


over and stealing the outlet throws. 


CLOTHING 


in or shooting | 
from the outside. If an outside man © 
cuts in or follows up a shot, some- | 
body must fall back and replace | 


Every player should be balance- | 


"Your. 
Deserve 


The Professional 
Mew York Football Giants 


No. 143 Reducing Shirt 

Worn in place of the old fashioned sweat 
shirts which have been considered inad- 
equate for reducing and “getting-into-shape” 
purposes. Used by baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball, track and other teams. This lightweight 
rubberized shirt is specially designed to keep 
heat in and cold air out, thereby removing 
the possibility of chills and consequent sore- 
ness which plague conditioning athletes. 
Cut like a shirt with drawstring at neck and , 
elastic at wrists. Made extra full to permit 
wearing over uniforms or other heavy cloth- 
ing if desired. 


Color — Tan 
Sizes — Small, Medium. Extra 


Length — 34 inches ae 
Weight — 15 oz. 


No. 144 Warm-up Jacket 


A lightweight. windproof 
jacket for quick warm- 
up in sports of all kinds. — 
Keeps player warm but 
does not cause excess- 
ive perspiration. Made 
from genuine Nylon with 
a thin coating of Neo- 
Unaffected by 
on. Patterned 


Professional Stars 
prene. 
Use Hodgman Warm-up Jackets. i 


particularly full, with extra under arm sleeve 
length for easy action. Has zipper front and 


pleated back to provide about six inches of 


extra fullness. Elastic at wrists. 


Green 

izes — Small. Medium and Large, Extra Larg 
Length — 30 inches 2 
Weight — 13 oz. 


FRAMINGHAM 
MASS. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


432 Fourth Avenue 15 N. Jefferson Street 121 Second Street 
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Baseball Drills 


(Continued from page 7) 


ball and tosses to the pitcher cover- : 
ing first. 

We want our pitcher to get to the 
bag fast enough to take the throw 
just the way a first baseman would. 
This eliminates the danger of the 
pitcher crossing the runner’s path, 
and also enables the pitcher to take 
*| the throw in a stationary position. 
Thus there is less chance of the 
pitcher dropping the ball or missing 
the base. _ 

Our catchers are continually be- 
ing checked on basic techniques. 
Proper stance, the shifting of feet, 
and quickly getting the ball away 
require hours of practice. 

We want our catchers to feel that 
every pitch is an important pitch in 
an important game. This makes the 
pre-season warming-up drills more 
meaningful. Bunt situations require 
some practice, and like all the other 
| drills mentioned they can be accom- 
| plished inside during your spring 
| training period. 
| We spend hours smoothing out 
_our double-play combination. We 


work our players in pairs around a 
base. Three or four bases are set up, 


Wniveual ROLL-AWAY Gym Stands depending on the number of players 
N 3 participating. Actually very little 
¥ ow Available with space is required. 

The approach, touch, recovery and 


VERTICAL FILLER BOARDS UNDER SEATS throwing movements are repeated 


; without the use of a ball. Later we e 
—Many Exclusive Advantages — _| work in a ball with each pair. Here 
Universal Roll-A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to nnd 
practically any gymnasium seating problem. Custom built tou wa be pleased with the results 
; to specifications, they are compact, yet roomy and com- — from such fundamental 
fortable...neat and attractive ...exceptionally ‘stron 
and safe. When not in use, they may ie rolled nt A slogan with pita club ¥, If es 
providing approximately 70% more usable floor space. And | can’t bunt, you don’t play.” Skillful 
now Roll-A-Way Stands are available with vertical filler bunting is an essential for every 
boards (1” x 12” clear fir) under centers of all seats. These member of our team. Several of mF 
fillers enclose the understructure, | wins each season can be attributed 
to this weapon. 


add rigidity to seats, and make the ' . 

complete stands look even more | Often in high a ee 

substantial. Thanks to centered ball, a bunt can spe 1 the difference 
_in those close games. Yet many 
| 


positions, they do not interfere with 
leg room under seats. All sweeping coaches restrict their bunting prac- 
tice to a quick demonstration and 


beneath stands is easily accom- 
ei plished by folding back front row _then the old standby, “Hit three 
sents as illustrated at left. Write for de- and bunt one. : 

tails, prices, | We regularly use our indoor area 

: | for bunting drills. We set batters in 


| each of the four corners of the gym 
and have some one throwing at 
about three-quarter speed. Ten or 


“ed 15 bunts each round helps furnish 
| the boys with the practice they need. “, 
Be sure the ball is thrown hard 
BLEACHER COMPANY i | enough for the drill to be worth- 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET *» CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS while. 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years We feel that one or two sessions 
| of indoor practice should be devoted 


A 
9 | 
iINea Attractive, Fractical. and 
opace Closed or Open 
4 
; 
: 


to base-running and sliding tech- | 


niques. We use regular tumbling 
mats for indoor sliding practice, 
making sure the boys wear sliding 
pads or basketball shorts under a 
pair of old pants. 

We continue to work on sliding 
whenever we can get outside in the 
early weeks of practice. Sometimes 
the ground is too soft for infield or 
outfield play, but the sliding pit can 
still be used. Correct sliding means 
fewer injuries and extra bases for 
your runners. 

Our home-made batting tees are 
helpful both for indoor and outdoor 
practice. These batting tees have a 
wooden base, a pipe sleeve shaft, 
and a rubber hose tee. With this de- 
vice, we check the stance, swing, 
and follow-through of our batters. 
This is a perfect method of demon- 
strating that a hard swing isn’t es- 
sential for a well-hit ball. 

If the weather permits, we some- 
times take the tees outdoors and 
let the boys hit and field the balls. 
This serves a double purpose: Dur- 
ing cold weather, the batter can get 
batting practice without anyone 
straining his pitching arm, and the 
fielders can get legwork retrieving 
the balls. 


We do not contend that this re- | 


places regular batting practice— 
nothing can. It is, however, a good 
device for diagnosing and teaching 
batting fundamentals. 


Mobility Training 
(Continued from page 44) 


Furthermore, whenever a tear or 
actual injury to the ligaments is in- 
volved, the resultant immobility and 
formation of scar tissue results in 
tightening of the ligament. Proper 
mobility measures and stretching 
techniques must be applied. 

Sudden chilling and drastic tem- 
perature changes may be responsi- 
ble for sudden shortening of the 
ligaments. Certain diseases and 
glandular deficiencies may also con- 
tribute to excessive shortening of 
the ligaments; and these latter con- 
ditions call for medical guidance 
and diagnosis in carrying out treat- 
ment, 

The trainer, however, must be 
conscious of all these factors in or- 
der to guide his program, into proper 
corrective channels. 


Since the healthy functioning of | 


ligaments is fundamental in good | 


body movement, it is necessary to 
understand the role of ligaments, 
their constituency, and the condi- 
tions which influence their func- 
tioning. 


NISSEN 
A COACH S “The Original” | 
DREAM TRAMPOLINE* 
COME Always 
| Comes 
TRUE Through 
Physical 
EDUCATION 
NISSEN MADE Spectator KEEP AHEAD 
APPEAL WITH NISSEN 
TRAINING 


200 A Avenue NW 
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Founded by Nissen . 
America’s First Standard Trampoline . . . 12 Years of 
Proved Performance . . . Write for FREE LITERATURE 


MODEL 549-T the Latest in 


A “Fleshtoid’ Model 


MINI-TRAMPS e WEB BEDS e PARTS e ACCESSORIES 


*Nome TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


| You Gain in All for Your Gym 
Classes and Teams by Adopting 


TRAMPOLINING 


“The Sport With the Bounce” 


. . Originator and Pioneer of 


Trampoline 
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What It Takes to Win— 


ARUPP'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
BASKETBALL 


By ADOLPH RUPP 


Head Coach of Basketball, University of Kentucky 


From pre-season training routines to 

mtricate offensive and defensive plays, 

this valuable guidebook completely 

covers the basketball scene. Practical 

chapters on: 

* CONDITIONING — Medical examinations, 
practice periods. 

¢ FUNDAMENTALS — Shooting, passing, 
dribbling, aggressive play, and others. 

© OFFENSIVE PLay — Individual and Team 


offense, featuring diagrams and Ken- 


tucky’s famous “Continuity Offense.” 
DerensiveE PLay— Rules for defensive 
play for each position, mobile team 
defense. 
Orr-THE-Court Activities — Diet and 
training table, duties of a manager, 
scouting. 
Published 1948, 5%” x 8”, 240 pp. text, 

16 pp. photos 


Send for your copy today! 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11. N.Y. 


Trophies 


Complete Selection 
e Trophies « Cups 
Plaques Medals 
e Jewelry « Gifts 
Write for Free Catalog 


Sale Trophy Shop 


~ 


202 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS 


Mail this coupon 
for “Aces in Ac- 
tion,” a manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment of 
athletic injuries. 


Becton, Dickinson and Company 
Department 50- 
| Rutherford, New Jersey 


_ Please send me a free copy of “Aces 
in Action.”’ 


City State 


New Books on the Sport Shelf 


© PROGRESSIVE BASKETBALL (Revised). By 
Everett S. Dean. Pp. 271. Illustrated— 
pictures and diagrams. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. $3. 


ORIGINALLY published in 1942, this 
manual on how to coach and play bas- 
ketball has been thoroughly overhauled 
and brought up to date. The Dean of 
Stanford is one of the most respected 


coaches in the business, an inspiring 


leader and keenly scientific teacher. 
And he holds nothing back in his book. 
He tells precisely how he teaches the 
game. 

After outlining his own philosophy 
of coaching, he calls upon 19 famous 
coaches for their views on the sub- 
ject, He then discusses coaching meth- 
ods, describing how he compiles his 
statistics, charts, records, and other 


‘means of analyzing his squad and get- 


ting the most out of his players. 

A chapter on conditioning and train- 
ing follows, and Dean is now ready to 
delve into the actual mechanics of the 
game. 

He covers the ground in four big 
sections. First he analyzes the funda- 
mentals, next he dwells extensively 
on the dribble, then he goes into of- 


fensive basketball. He describes his 


own offense in full detail, including 
his three-man figure 8, fast break, zone 
attack, and methods for beating a 
pressing defense. 

Defense comes next, and under this 
heading Dean expounds the individ- 
ual fundamentals and drills for teach- 
ing them. Team defense is covered on 
six fronts, namely: team fundamen- 
tals, assigned man-to-man, shifting 
man-to-man, zone defense, pressing 
defense, and center-jump defense. 

The book is concluded with sections 
on psychology and strategy, special 
problems, and preparation for the sea- 
son. The iatter section embraces a 
daily practice schedule, tournament 
play, scouting, and research. 

This is an enterprising work, and 
Dean does full justice by it. He covers 
everything thoroughly, clearly, and 
“meatily,” illustrating his analyses 
copiously with diagrams and specially 
posed action sequences. 

It is a beautifully turned-out book, 
and every coach and player will be 
the wiser for studying it. 


© CONSTRUCTIVE FOOTBALL (Soccer). By 
A. H. Fabian and Tom Whittaker. Pp. 150. 
Ilustrated. Published in England. Distrib- 
uted in U. S. by Soccer Associates. $2. 


THIS new book, written by an out- 
standing British player-school coach 
in collaboration with the secretary- 
manager of the famed Arsenal F.C., 
is designed for the player and specta- 
tor alike. 

It is divided into three parts. The 


first, Individual Skills, concerns itself 


with helpful hints, profusely illus- 
trated, on the basic points of the game 
such as dribbling, trapping, passing, 
kicking, heading, tackling, and the 
throw-in. 

The second part is called Combined 
Play, and here again: pictures and 
diagrams prove extremely helpful in 
highlighting the analysis and the sug- 
gestions contained therein regarding 
tactics and how to play the game in 
varied situations. 

The third part is titled General Re- 
marks, and covers team spirit, train- 
ing and treatment of injuries, care of 
the playing pitch and ball, and coach- 
ing. The text also includes interesting 
chapters on an appreciation of the 
sport, officiating, and the difference 
between amateur and pro soccer. 


¢ KNOW THE GAME, LAWN TENNIS. Pub- 
lished for Lawn Tennis Assn. of England. 
Pp. 40. Illustrated—drawings and dia- 
grams. Distributed in U. S. by Soccer 
Associates. 50¢. 

WHEN it comes to attractive, colorful 


books designed to explain the rules 
and principles of tennis, this manual 


rates near the top of the class. A 


handy, concise booklet, fully illus- 
trated with drawings and diagrams, it 
offers complete explanations of the’ 
rules, faults, fouls, and questions and. 
answers regarding the game. 

Everything is told simply for the 
novice, but it includes many interest- 
ing points for the advanced player as 
well. There are ample drawings to 
show the forehand drive, backhand 
drive, smash, forehand volley, and 
backhand volley. 

This book, along with other Know- 
the-Game books on soccer, badminton, 
field hockey, rugby, and cricket, are 
very popular in Great Britain. 

For full details on this book, as 
well as on Constructive Football, write 
to Soccer Associates, 10 Overlook Ter- 
race, New York 33, 


OCCER ASSOCIATES of New York 
has been named the sole agent in 
the U. S. and Canada for a series of 
16-mm. silent instructional sports film 
loops produced in Great Britain. 
The various series cover lawn ten- 
nis, field hockey, soccer, basketball, 
rugby, gymnastics, swimming, life sav- 
ing, track and field, women’s track and 
field, golf, and table tennis. 
Extremely ‘popular in Great Britain, 
these films enable the instructor to 
dwell on a specific phase of the sport 
as long as desired without re-running 
an entire reel. Each set includes a com-. 
plete series of teaching notes. 
Leaflets containing full information 
may be obtained from Soccer Asso- 
ciates (address above). 
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Books 


SWIMMING AND DIVING 
Second Edition 


Formerly called “Compstitive SwimMMING AND Drvinc,” the has 
been completely revised and presents much new material. It provides 
direction and guidance for both the coach and the beginner in 
swimming, as well as the . seasoned veteran. 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, Sr. MA., and LAURENCE E. 
MOREHOUSE, Ph.D. 


316 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.00 


KINESIOLOGY 


Stresses the normal man in motion, only incidentally discussi the 
abnormal or pathological conditions affecting motion. Much @f it 
will be useful to those in the fields of industry and the military 
who are endeavoring to fit the man to the task and the task to the 


man. 
By LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D., 
and JOHN M. COOPER, E.D. 


435 pages, illustrated. 


‘Price, $4.50 


The 


3207 Washington Blvd. 


EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

The thesis of this book is that testing must be considered and used 

in relation to aims and objectives, and that its value is dependent 


upon the benefit derived by the individual student. All of the tests 
presented have been studied and have undergone experimentations. 


By M. GLADYS SCOTT and ESTHER FRENCH 
348 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.00 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 
Third Edition 


The science of track and field athletics, like many ether sciences, 
is continually progressing, and the materiel ip this new Third Edition 
conforms to the newest methods and the most progressive thinking 
in this sport. Many changes have been —. in this edition, and «a 
great many new illustrations have been « 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, and W. W. TUTTLE, Ph.D. 


500 pages, 75 illustrations.“ Price, $5.00 


V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


Se. Lovis:3, Missewri 


% The Finest, Most Efficient Starters and Time Savers on the Market 
%& Used by Many Schools and Colleges—One for Each Lane 
THE ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS HAVE 


Some Records Made with Arnett Blocks 


220-yard dash Patton, 20.2 
120 high hurdle Attlesey, US.C.  ...... 43.5 
220 low hurdle __Dillard, Baldwin 
440-yard run McKinley, 46.0 


() Individual Adjustment (takes 3 to 7 sec.); (2) Replaceable Foot-Facings; (3) Full Guarantee (material & workmanship). 


These Relays and Many More Have One for Each Lane 


Texas _Nat. AAU, '47-50 


Long Beach _. N.C.A.A., ‘47-50 
Olympic Trials. Compton inv, ‘47-50 
Official Block California intersch. Federation, ‘47-50 


SCHOOL PRICE: $18.00 each, F.O.B. Inglewood, Calif. Not Sold Through Dealers. 


RICHARD W. ARNETT 


P. O. Box No. 6: 627, Inglewood, California 
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TROPHIES + MEDALS 


THE MOST SENSATIONABSYALUES FOR 
INTRA-MURAL & VARSHY AWARDS 


SERIES 
(AT NO MORE 
THAN THE COST 
OF A MEDAL) 


A STRIKING NEW IDEA! ACTION 
IN COLOR AND SILHOUETTE 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ASO CATALOG - 


it gives you the latest in trophies, medals, 
plaques, ball charms, buttons, etc. 


ANIMATED AWARDS 


Award Headquarters For Almost 20 Years 


AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 


160 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Single Section of Hussey Model ‘8’ 


TRULY PORTABLE 


With Hussey Portables you no longer 
need separate Outdoor and Indoor 
stands. Hussey Steel Portable Grand- 
stands and Bleachers are the only 
truly portable steel seating equip- 
ment on the market. It takes only 
2.2 minutes per seat to erect and 
take down.: 


Hussey’ Ss new, improved Model “8” 
Steel Portable Grandstand affords 
the room, comfort and accessibility 
of most permanent. grandstands. 
Standard Model “6” portables also 
available. 


Let one set of Hussey Portables 
solve all your seating problems. 


Write to 511 Railroad St. for FREE il- 
lustrated folder and prices. Also ask 
for Water Sports Equipment catalog. 


MUSSEY MANUFACTURING co., INC. 
North Berwick. Maine 


“Here Below” Editorials 


(Continued from page 5) 


BLOCK THOSE CANNIBALS 


HOUGH most football coaches 

make a pretty good buck, it can 
never compensate for the atrocities 
heaped on them by cannibalistic 
alumni and undergraduates. 

This business of * phoning the 
coach to tell him what a bum he 
is, of abusing his wife and kids, and 
of waving “Goodbye Harry” (or 
George or Larry) signs is a nauseat- 
ing reflection on the mentality and 
good taste of a large segment of 
our football fans. 

In at least 24 out of 25 instances, 
the abuse is completely unjustified. 
Practically every big-time coach 
is a master of his craft. Given the 
material-and a reasonable schedule, 
he will produce a winner. 

But this doesn’t seem to be 
enough. Some coaches are expected 
to win them all, and woe betide 
them if they lose a couple of the big 
ones. 

The loud mouths drove Harry 
Stuhldreher out of football, and 
now it is Bernie Bierman, Wes Fes- 
ler, and Blair Cherry. The last two 
followed the lead of Fritz Crisler 
in quitting when they were on top. 
but both had been subjected to 
abuse and both had been physically 
affected by it. 

While football coaches may come 
a dime qa dozen, the profession can 
ill afford to lose men of this high 
caliber. 

Even a coach with the fantastic 
record of Frank Leahy cannot sit 
back and take a losing season philo- 
sophically. Though long recognized 
as one of the 14-carat geniuses of 
the game, Leahy wound up the past 
season—the first poor one he ever 
had—a sick man. 

He actually blamed*Notre Dame’s 
poor record on his coaching, and 
observed that the parade may have 
passed him by. This, from a man 
with a record of 80 wins and only 
five losses for the nine previous 
seasons! 

While Frank’s illness stemmed al- 
most wholly from a flagellant com- 


_ plex, indirectly it could be attrib- 
uted to 


the pressure-packed at- 
mosphere in which coaches are 
forced to labor. 

One of the most heartening signs 


/ in the picture at large is the grow- 


perspicacity of our 


| ing environment, and are exhibiting 


athletic 
trustees. They are beginning to 
realize the unfairness of the coach- 


their enlightenment in substantial 
fashion. 

We refer to the unprecedented 
“life-time” contracts presented to 
Gen. Bob Neyland (Tennessee) and 
Charlie Caldwell (Princeton), the 
ten-year contracts extended to 
Herman Hickman (Yale) and Andy 
Gustafson (Miami), the new five- 
year pact handed to Eddie Erdelatz 
(Navy), and the whopping salary 
raise given to Leahy as attestation 
of Notre Dame’s faith in him. 

All of this is wonderful. Now if the 
muddle-headed pressure groups will 
also see the light, college football 
coaching can- become a whole lot 
more tranquil and wholesome. 


A CHEER FOR THE GRAY 


UR idea of a coach really worthy 

of the name is Jack Gray, basket- 
ball general at Texas U. One little 
act of his in Madison Square Gar- 
den cemented him forever in our 
scrapbook of big timers. 

His team was playing Manhattan 
College. With two seconds to go and 
the score tied, a Longhorn dribble- 
drove for the basket. The referee 
blew his whistle. It was a foul— 
against Texas—for charging. The 
Manhattan player sank the free 
throw and the game was over. 

We like to think what Gray said 
—while envisioning how other vis- 
iting coaches chase and berate the 
officials, scream like fishwives, and 
otherwise pop off. | 

Gray said, “I can’t think of a 
harder job than officiating a bas- 
ketball game. I didn’t like that call 
at the end, but I can’t think of any 
place a team gets squarer or better 
officiating than right here.” 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


HARACTER building” is the butt 

of many a stale jest in the sports 
world, so that it gives us real pleas- 
ure to relay this excerpt from a let- 
ter recently sent us by Verne D. 
Harris, football coach at Garber 
(Okla.) High School. | 

It’s a beautiful testimonial to the 
power that high school coaches have 
in implanting wholesome and de- 
sirable character traits. 

Coach Harris writes: “During the 
past fall, I suffered the most em- 
barrassing moment of my coaching 
career. It happened at the three- 
quarter mark in our district cham- 
plonship game. 
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‘My fine center, Gary Adkins, all | 
134 pounds of him, was taking a 
terrific amount of punishment from 
a guard who tipped the scales at 


192. Gary had one eye closed, a A SCHOOL LAUNDRY 
split lip and practically no skin on 
his nose. 


“Though the officials had been 
warned about this guard, they \ ‘ 
failed to see anything off-color— 

- except Gary’s eye. My blood pres- 
sure kept rising until finally I 
couldn’t contain myself. I called 
Gary to the bench and told him to 
lower the boom on that rough guard. 

“The boy looked at me for a sec- 
ond and then replied, ‘No, Coach, 
you never taught me to play that 
way.’ 

“You can imagine how small he 
made me feel. That was the first and 
positively the last time I will ever 
as much as insinuate the use of un- 
fair tactics. As the old saying goes, 


> 


We learn a little every day. A Typical N. Y.-Penn School Laundry Installation 


AMERICANISM IN ACTION e FOR GENERAL SCHOOL LAUNDRY | _ 


Saves You Money! 


berg and McFadin, any number of ; 
knights in shining armor... and 7 = A PROVEN FACT! With a NYPENN 
some who wore no armor at all. School Laundry, you eliminate those weekly 
You don’t have to perform mira- laundry bills by doing your own laundry—and : 


cles with a pigskin to be a football 
hero. A small act or a few simple 


save up to 60%. A NYPENN School Laundry t 
words can contribute more of includes a heavy duty commercial washer, ex- : 


worthwhile importance to the game tracter and tumbler. 
than a flock of long touchdown ALL FOR ONLY $1995. 
runs, 

That is why we're saluting Dr. 
Hollis Edens, president of Duke 
University. Last fall he said some- 
thing worthy of deep thought by : 
anyone living in a democracy such JZ 
as ours. 4 

It seemed that the Pittsburgh 


Laundry 
eleven were bringing a Negro tackle 


down to Durham for their game 143 PERRY STREET °* BUFFALO, 4, N. Y. 


against Duke. The atmosphere was “SERVING THE INDUSTRY 25 YEARS” 
kind of charged ... until Dr. Edens 
swung into action. He said: 

“Yes, we have heard that the 
Pittsburgh team has a Negro on 
the squad. When we schedule a 
team we, of course, expect to play 
on fair and even terms. The coaches 
of each team have the unquestioned 
right to play any eligible man they 

choose to play. 

“We have neither the right nor 
the desire to ask a coach to restrict 
or limit his team’s participation be- | 
cause of creed or color. Duke fans | 
and students have a fine record of | 
treating visiting teams courteously. | 
We have every reason to believe 
that this record will be continued.” | THE POWERS 


Write teday for full details 
on how you con buy and in- 
stall your NYPENN Schoo! 


That, brother, is Americanism! | 
Dr. Edens is our football “man of cae 4 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
the vear.” WATERLOO, 
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Minerva # 145-A, 1/100 Second Timer 


Single or Double Actien 
One revolution in 3 seconds. 


Send for catalogue 1950SC illustrat- 
ing complete line of Stopwatches, 
particularly: 


Minerva #144 New Sprint Timer 


1/100 SECOND, ONE REVOLUTION 
PER SECOND, AN EXCLUSIVE MI- 
NERVA MODEL WITH UNBREAK- 
ABLE AND RUSTPROOF COIL 
SPRING MECHANISM, a feature 
found on no other timer. Specialists 
in repairing all makes. 


M. DUCOMMUN CO. 


$80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DEPT. SC 


Mat meting is essentially @ skilled hand process, 
developed only efter years of constant ction, 
The NATIONAL plant assures you of BETTER MADE 
MATS. where experience does count end lerge out- 
put essures you of lower cost. 


NATIONAL MATS 
ere sold f 


3 lowest possible cost! 
CONVENIENT PAY- 


BE ARRANGED. 


¥ FOR MENT TERMS CAN 


WRITE FOR NEW 1950 ILLUSTRATED 


sports equip.co 
304-374 NORTH MARQUETTE ST. 
“FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


distance in a practice session. On the 
other hand, we believe that a certain 
amount of hard, fatiguing work at 
specific distances is necessary in our 
program. 

We feel that distance-running 
success is determined by the ability 
to withstand fatigue by training, 
and until a youngster goes through 
degrees of fatigue on the track he 
can never fully awake to a realiza- 
tion of his actual potential. 

Fartlek, it appears, is a slower 
method of developing athletes; and 
for this reason probably is not the 
most effective method for us, where 
cur boys must reach championship 
stature in a few short years. 

Another point of difference in the 
two methods of training concerns 
itself with muscle development. The 
Swedes believe in soft muscle de- 
velopment, and running on soft 
springy surfaces tends to keep the 
leg muscles in that condition. 

Americans, as mentioned, place 
the emphasis on speed work, and 
that just cannot be done as well on 
soft surfaces. This speed work nat- 
urally develops a harder muscle, 


~ which is all right with us so long as 
.we can keep the boy relaxed. 


You must sacrifice one for the 
other, and Americans prefer the 
speed while the average European 
prefers the soft muscle. Here again 
the different programs seem to dic- 
tate the training methods. 

Fartlek definitely leaves a great 
deal up to the individual. It stimu- 
lates the runners into exploring and 
developing their own resources, and 


seems to be fine for mature men 


who must practice alone without 
teammates or coaches. 3 

Men such as Wilt, Stone, and 
Twomey have turned to it in the last 
year or two, but it’s possible that 
these men would be running just as 
well or better under their former 
methods with their present maturity 
and running: experience. Fartlek, 
however, does seem to solve a prob- 
lem for exceptional cases. -__ 

The Scandinavians also present a 
slightly different picture in style or 
form. The Swedes, for instance, al- 
low a high rear foot kick-up and do 
not attempt to lift the lead knee any 
higher than necessary to allow the 
foot to clear the ground. 

This, of course, differs from our 
idea of a “picture runner” with his 
high knee action and very little 
back-kick. 


Distance Training Methods 


(Continued from page 12) 


In actual practice, however, there 
seems to be little difference in the 
appearance of the better distance — 
men of both continents. Our em- 
phasis on speed work on the track 
tends to cause a higher knee action 
in the middle distances, but our 
long-distance men tend to resemble 
the Scandinavians. For instance, Don 
McEwen, of Michigan, one of our 
better two and four milers, looks 
very similar to the Europeans’ long- 
distance men. 

There’s entirely too much concern 
over stride. Correction of major 
faults is necessary, of course, but to 
clutter a boy’s mind with inconse- 
quential details is a mistake. Most — 
boys have a particular stride suited 
to them that makes them comforta- 
ble, and nine times out of ten it is 
also efficient. 

Boys who do a great deal of long 
work usually find that it’s easier to 
allow the rear leg to come through 
high. They also soon discover that 
the longer the race, the more nec- 
essary becomes the lower knee ac- 
tion and the resulting shorter stride. 
It is simply less fatiguing this way. 


BUY AMERICAN 


In summary then, it would seem 
to be a mistake to train our young- 
sters in European fashion. 

We are faced with the problem of 
getting a boy to his peak at a much 
earlier age than is necessary in Eu- 
rope. While such systems as Fartlek 
may be quite sound, they are de- 
signed for problems of a different 
nature, and only in isolated cases 
do they apply in this country. 

America will probably never 
dominate the long-distance races 
because our national interest doesn’t 
lie that way. We like the speed, the 
excitement, and the _ spectacular 
duels in the shorter races, and the 
average fan goes out for popcorn 
when they start a 10,000 meter race. 

As long as this remains true, our 
better athletes will point for the 
shorter races, train with American 
methods and no doubt lose to the 
Europeans from 3,000 meters and 
up. And I for one am all for it. 


(Ed. Note: Readers interested in a 
further study of “Fartlek’’ may refer 
to a series of two articles by Ken 
Doherty, Pennsylvania coach, in the 
February and March 1950 issues of 
Scholastic Coach.) 
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Bread Jumping 
(Continued from page 30) 


the only field event that imposes 
such harmful body treatment. 

A “sighting mechanism” 
nently painted on the take-off 
standard would be a great aid to the 
jumper as he commences his run. Its 
shape could be round or diamond, | 
approximately six inches in size, 
with its exact placement on the 
standard being subject to experi- | 
mentation. A light, contrasting col- 
or would be advisable so that the 
imprint of the foot will be legible. 


The method recommended for | 


measuring the actual jumping effort 
follows the present method of cali- 
bration, with a few exceptions. In- 
stead of measuring from in front of 
the take-off board, as at present, 
the calibration commences at the 
extreme forward end of the foot im- 
print, where®it is legibly recorded 
on the proposed take-off standard. 

If the imprint is not clearly dis- 
cerned, the competitor should be 
permitted to jump again. 

There should be no such thing as 
a foul, save for an added propulsive 
push from the front edge of the 
take-off standard. If this push is 
deemed flagrant in the eyes of the 
officials,. the competitor should be 
given another trial. 


Shot Putting 


(Continued from page 42) 


the horse is of another color. Cham- 
pions rise above the masses by the 
essence of their ability; thus, what 
may apply to a champion may not 
apply to an average performer. 

On the score: practice emphasis on 
distance vs. perfection of technique, 
champions seem to be split. Some 
seem ‘to be sitting on the fence, and 
perhaps this is the best position. 

The contrast in practice habits is 
particularly conspicuous in pole vault- 
ing. Don Laz, unofficial 15-foot vaulter 
(not unofficial in the eyes of we who 
measured the height), rarely strives 
for height in practice. On the other 
hand, Bob Richards (the second. best 
vaulter in the event's history) always 
goes for the 15-foot mark in practice. 

In the final analysis of practice em- 
phasis on distance vs. technique, the 
answer seems to be a highly individ- 
ualized matter, lying in the psycho- 
logical and physiological makeup of 
the individual! athlete. 

In closing the author would like to 
express his deep gratitude to the men 
who responded so fully to this ques- 
tionnaire. Without their help, this 
study would not have materialized. I 
hope studies of this nature will even- 
tually cover every area of track and 
field athletics. 


“Sprig” Gardner, who coached 
the Bellmore (NY) High School 


wrestling teams to a record 
100 CONSECUTIVE VICTORIES, 
says “I like and recommend 


PREMIER 
Mats” 


Plastic both sides. Completely 
tufted. Will not tear, stretch, 
scuff or peel. Sanitary. Long \ | 
lived. Many types of filler 
available. | 


RECOVER YOUR OLD MATS 
with a 
NEW SUPPORTED PLASTIC COVER 


Old Mats renovated, rebuilt and tecovered with a New 
Supported Plastic Cover will give years of additional service. 


For more information ask your dealer or write to 


PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS CORP. 


RIVER-VALE, NEW JERSEY 


RECREATIONAL BALLS 
FOR HOME, SCHOOL 
PLAYGROUND OR 


GYMNASIUM FUN | 


EXCLUSIVE 


COVERED INDOOR 
BADMINTON 
GENERAL PLAYBALL 
LIGHT MEDICINE BALL 
The ideal baills for physical educa- 
tion classes, gymmasium groups. 
Long-lived, true-shaped, cushioned 


impact makes FLYING FLEECE 
extremely popular with the players, 


If not available at your dealer send direct to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 


8303 S. E. McLOUGHLIN BLVD. bd PORTLAND 2, OREGON 
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if your school needs a 
scoreboard . . . find out about 
SHADOGRAF Scorekeepers 


investigate the many extra features not found in- 


ony other combination control panel and score- 
beard. So simple . . . even a child can run. Learn 
how score is projected faster . . . how it is pos- 
sible to correct an error by pushing a reverse but- 
ton. Find ovt about smart appecrance .. . excel- 
lent readability in brightest gym . . . rugged con- 
struction . . . trouble-free mechanism. Discover 
how simple installation is . . . anywhere in the 
gym. Learn of the many combinations manvfac- 
tured by us. All fully guaranteed. See your Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer or write direct. 


Cc 
Seoreboard 524%," teng. 32%" 
Sigh, 12° deep. Laree 21” timer. 
aumerals. 


projection lamps. 


Shadograf Mfg. Co., Dept. H, Anchor, Ill. 


LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and welded check- 
ing baskets. 


UNIFORM HANGERS 
Space saving uniform 
hangers. 


doubly welded steel wee. 
Available in sizes to meet 
your er room 

Write for descriptive lit- 
erature. 


AMERICAN 
WIRE FORM CO., INC. 
267-273 Grant Ave. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


va 


clears board, turns eff 


FREE! FREE! 


FANCY CHEER LEADER HAT 
and BONUS AWARDS of 


Genuine Brand-Name _ Sports 
Equipment easily earned by dis- 
tributing top-quality Felt Crew 
Hats in your school colors, to 
students. They really look classy! 
Your students will be proud to 
have this offer available to them. 
Student’s FIRST NAME is in big, 
bright SCHOOL COLOR felt 
letters permanently welded and 
fused to hat by exclusive Dura- 
matic process. 
CUT OR REMOVE HERE! 


ACME SUPPLY CO. 

3234 WN. 84th Avenve 

Portiand 20, Oregon 
[} $1 Complete Samples & Display Kit* 

| 10€ Display Kit and Particulars 

Detailed Information 

Name. — 

Address 

School Name 

Neo. Students... 


“Name on Sample Nat 
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A Form Study of Don Laz 


(Continued from page 9) 


He never knew from one jump to 
the other where he would be with 
respect to the box. He drifted from 
side to side on the runway, some- 
times too far out, sometimes too 
close. He wavered in his run and 
was often off-balance at the take- 
off. 

To work out his run, Don was 
asked to take a position facing back 
down the runway with both feet in 
position on his take-off mark. He 
was then instructed to run back 
down the runway 8-10 times. With 
track managers_placed at several 
strategic positions, it was possible 
to get some left foot marks and 
average them out. 

After the check marks had been 
approximated, he tried vaulting 
with these new marks at moderate 
heights (under 13’). This checking 
procedure was carried out for about 
a week before satisfactory markers 
were obtained. 

He readily appreciated the signi- 
ficance of this correct run, for pre- 
viously it had been impossible for 
him to concentrate on the pole plant 
and take-off when 


bling for his take-off position. 


He now uses three marks. The 
first marker is where he stands. 
This is to make sure he uses the 
same length of drifting approach 


_ each time. 


portant. 


finds this 


The second marker is some 30-40 
feet toward the box, and furnishes 
a check on his early strides to show 
if he is striding fully. Under bad 
vaulting conditions, this is very im- 


The third mark in some 50-60 feet 
from the box (Don runs about 150 
feet) and gives a double check on 
his stride, but it is often unused. 
Like most vaulters, however, he 
marker comforting in 


' competition where the tendency is to 
press hard and over-run. 


Lazs pole carry has attracted 
national attention. Despite the re- 
cognized inefficiency of his across- 
the-chest carry from a pure run- 
speed viewpoint, Don has made a 
major contribution to pole vaulting. 

Since Don introduced this” tactic 
at major carnivals, the spectators, 
for the first time in athletic history, 
have been able to see the vaulters 
from the left side of the runway. It 
is no longer necessary to hire an ex- 
tra police guard and build rails to 
keep the runway clear of jay-walk- 
ers. This pole carry is unadulterated 
murder for dreamy eyed officials. 


he was fum-. 


Don started this pole carry in the 


dim dark past. Changing his carry 


made him less relaxed on the run, 
and the changeover, which was 
tried, was dropped for purely psy- 
chological reasons. Coaches must 
recognize idiosyncracies such as 
this and weigh their overall rather 
than their immediate effect on the 
man concerned. 

Being tall, Laz is a natural swing 
vaulter. This natural pendular tend- 
ency he possesses plagues him in 
some ways but at the same time 
makes it easy for him to hold high 
on the pole. 

In the beginning, Laz tended not 
to spring from the ground onto his 
pole. This delayed the rise of his 
center of body weight to the pole 
and made it difficult for him to con- 
vert his run (linear velocity) into 
upward (angular) velocity: His 
swing was too long and the centri- 
fugal force he developed was so 
great that he did not have enough 
muscle to pull his legs up in time. 

Don was instructed to jump for- 
ward-upward at the take-off, lead- 
ing the action with his right knee 
(not his foot), and to try and get 
the feeling of going forward to- 
ward the pit and under the bar 
momentarily; then, to throw his head 
back and look upward as soon as his 
body came in line with or started to 
pass the pole proper. 


RAISES 25° ABOVE GRIP 


The standards were placed well 
back from the box. By throwing his 


head back in this ‘manner, and pull-— 


ing the feet inward and upward at 
the same time (rocking back so to 
speak), Laz was able to turn this 
high swing momentum into upward 
forward projection force and thus 
raise his whole body more than 25 
inches above the grip of his highest 
hand. 

The use of the head as a “couple”, 
stemming from an understanding of 
gymnastics and diving, proved to be 
very effective for Laz and our other 
jumpers as well. Occasionally, Don 
would rock too soon and kill the 
forward speed of his pole, but this 


was corrected by going back to the® 


idea of going more toward the pit 
at the take-off. 

In this motion, Don also tries to 
lead his leg action with the right 
knee, first up and then back and 
across the. chest in the turn. His 
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greatest difficulty then arose be- | 


cause of his desire to turn over too 
soon before the swing-up had been 
fully developed and the hips had 
risen above the shoulders. 

This natural tendency to throw 
out his legs in the turn and kill the 
swing-up momentum has been. dis- 
astrous on several occasions. This 
was revealed at the 1949 outdoor Big 
Ten Meet and the 1950 NCAA Meet, 
from films taken by the writer. In 
both cases, Laz was very lucky to 
clear 13’. 

When Don executed the roll back 
properly in coordination with an 
upward spiralling turn, he found 
himself rising off the top of his pole 
with plenty of forward upward mo- 


mentum—even trying at 15’, as | 


those who saw him at Ohio State 
and the Pacific Coast Meet can 
attest. 


INCONSISTENCY IN TIMING 


His failure to clear 15’ consistent- 
ly has been due principally to slight 
variations in his timing at the top, 
which make it difficult to get the 
standards adjusted perfectly, and 
not to his inability to get the neces- 
sary height with his body. 


Don has been taught to eliminate | 


the push-up 
This does not imply that he does 
not push, but rather that it should 
not be a conscious or deliberate ef- 
fort. If the preliminary swing-up 
movements are: properly executed, 


insofar as_ possible. | 


the push develops as a natural con-— 


comitant. 
Don’s forward momentum is such 


that he lands in the middle of a 14 x | 
14 pit on even peak jumps, and in | 
the back quarter of the pit on lower | 
heights up to about 13-6. Don runs | 
slower on heights under 13-6 as a | 


general rule. - 


One absolute rule is adhered to | 
in practice. When the vaulting’ is | 


going badly, practice on the vault 


itself is immediately stopped. It ap- | 


pears that on some days vaulters ° 


just do not coordinate, and we do 


not want to groove bad habits. The | 


athlete can fruitfully spend this | 


time running or high-jumping, and | 


come back to the vault a day or two | 


later completely refreshed. 


Occasional faults which give Laz | 
trouble and bother many other | 


vaulters from time to time are as | 


follows: 
1. Wavering in the run, cause un- 
known. Sometimes appears in com- 


petition when athlete is fatigued. © 


2. Failure to roll back on the pole | 


far enough at peak height . . . too 


anxious to clear the bar and throws | 


feet out in turn. Snapping head — 


@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places on 
high quality silk satin. 


@ FIVE COLORS available for placement 
winners: Bilve—first place; Red—second 
place; White—third place; Yellow—fourth 
place; Green—fifth place. 


@ Official, Judge, Starter, and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. 


@ Ribbons contain Name of Event, Name of 
Meet, Placement, and Year 


@ All Standard Events for Track, Swimming, 
literary Contests, and Playground Meets. 


18¢ ea. 
(at least 20 ribbons must be ordered) 


| House Harter 


30 HARTER BUILDING GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Nylon Racing Trunks 


WITH THE NEW : 
| \ CIRCUMFERENTIAL SUPPORTER 
\ OCEAN CHAMPION | 
(TRADE MARK) 


Made of featherweight NYLON 


Waist, top and bottom stitched, will not curl; they 
shed water rapidly and dry quickly to a smooth, 
fresh appearance. Meet all official requirements. 


BLACK * «ROYAL SCARLET 
DARTMOUTH GREEN + ORANGE 
STYLE 65—SIZES 26 TO 38 
$36.00 Doz. 


For years OCEAN CHAMPION has been the choice of leading teams. 
SWEAT SUITS, TERRY ROBES + LASTEX DIVING TRUNKS, ACCESSORIES 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


Send for catalog C NEW YORK CITY, 1 


1140 BROADWAY 
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GREAT DECISION IN 
BASKETBALL 


A decade ago, a basketball rule change speeded 
up the game to the fast, exciting pace of today. 
Eliminating the center tap after each field 
goal heightened spectator interest—tripled 
scoring. Whereas previously, a final score of 
thirty points was average . . . today, scores 


climb over a hundred. 


PRESENTED BY 
A GREAT NAME 
IN FABRICS 


Kahnfast fabrics are high scorers, too. 
These quality fabrics are favored 
by coaches, who decide on team 
uniforms when they see this famous 
red label. Coaches know good 


material can always be counted 


on for outstanding performance. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 


444 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ALTA- C 


Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! | 
BUILDS MORE 


In baseball, track, swimming and any sports competition, 

HEALTHY teams are WINNING teams. ONE member with 

painful, distracting Athlete's Foot can impair the efficiency 

of your entire team 

Here's the Sound, Tested Program for ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Control: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


; . for the all-important foot tub in your shower rooms 

One pound to a galion of water kills common Athlete's Foot 

fungi in less than a minute! Non-irritating; harmless to towels. 

a y tested for proper strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder 
ester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


, . . for dusting, gives additional protection against re-infec- 
tion. Soothes while drying between toes in shoes and socks, 
this potent but gentle fungicide does its work where Athlete's 
Foot fungi flourish, 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 


for your daily. systematic washing of shower room floors. 
In economical solution {1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, eying — floors the same hygienic sani- 
tation you demand be en by each user of your facilities. 


Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem.” 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


back after take-off works well on 
this. 

3. Running too fast for moderate 
heights, resulting in too much 
swing. 

4. Forgets to raise hand-grip suf- 
ficiently when leg drive is strong, 
and lower the grip when running 
conditions are poor. 

With improved form, Laz raised 
his grip from 12-10 on the pole 
(measured to the top of the right 
hand from the end of the pole) to 
13-7 in 1950. This with a steel pole 

Don sometimes sacrifices skill 
for speed and pays the penalty. 

5. On low heights, tends to over- 
lean at take-off and lands in left 
side of pit due to staggering in last 
three strides. 

6. Rarely leans to the _ right, 
which would mean a failure to shift 
body weight over take-off foot. 

7. He has, on occasion, gotten 
rattled in competition and failed to 
analyze the faults of his previous 
vaults to make the necessary cor- 
rections. Result—disaster! 


FOOLS THE EXPERTS 


Two years ago, it was predicted 
by two national vaulting champions 
that Laz could not hope to amount 
to much because of his style—which 
basically is ultra simple. Thereupon 
Laz went out and obliterated all the 
Big Ten records, vaulted 15’, over 
14’ 22 times, and has never been un- 
der 13’. In several of these meets, 
Don competed in three events. 

Already clearing 13-8 in practice, 
Don should have a good season in 
1951. From football and captaincy 
of his high school basketball team, 
Don has developed into one of the 
greatest college vaulters of all time 
while still only 20 years of age. He 
has only begun to mature physical- 
y, but it is feared at this writing 
that his imminent Army Induction 
(June 1951) may greatly handicap 


_his opportunity for a 1952 Olympic 


berth. 

In closing, it may be appropriate 
to observe that Don Laz is human. 
He has off-days like any other ath- 


_lete. He does not like them, but it 


has given him a deeper appreciation 


_of how much he does not know 


about pole vaulting, and always 
makes him work doubly hard for 
the next meet. 


Electric Basketball Scoreboards 


Immediate Delivery Now 
Only $132.50 less Cable— 
No Moving Parts—Guaranteed 
In Use All over U. S. 


Write for free Information 
CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
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EDITORIAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


R. E. RAWLINS, Ex-P resident ee 
H. V. PORTER, Secretary-Treasurer 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Vv. BLANCHARD, President 
AMERICAN ASSN. for HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. and RECREATION 


PAUL KELLY, Athletic Director 
RILEY H. S., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


L. L. McLUCAS, Supervisor 
HEALTH and PHYS. ED., 
DUVAL COUNTY, FLA. 


Vv. L. MORRISON, Athletic Director 
TECHNICAL H. S., ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


FLOYD A. ROWE, Directing Supervisor 
PHYSICAL WELFARE, CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DAVID P. SNYDER, Director 
PHYSICAL ED., OAKLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, CALIF. 


CHALMER WOODWARD, Coach 
LIBERTY H. S., LAWRENCE, KANS. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 


DANIEL J. FERRIS, Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGE 


ETHAN ALLEN, Baseball Coach 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Oo. B. COWLES, Basketball Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEAN CROMWELL, Ex-Track Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA 


THOMAS K. CURETON, Professor 
PHYS. ED., UNIV. of ILLINOIS 


STANDARD LAMBERT, Ath. Director 
LAMAR COLLEGE (TEX.) 


LOU LITTLE, Football Coach 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | 


JAY B. NASH, Chairman 
DEPT. of PHYS. ED. and HEALTH, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


F. S. O’CONNOR, Athletic Dept. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Any Batter Can Be Taught to Hit a Curve 
If You Have Him Practice Batting With 


DIPPYDISK BASEBALLS 


Developed by Pete Castiglione, Pittsburgh Pirates 


@ Have batting practice for your entire 


squad indoors. 


@ Pick cut your good hitters before you 
go outdoors. 
@ Will make hitter keep eye on ball until 


it hits bat. 


SCHOOL 
SPECIAL 


| Send $1 for 3 cards and 
‘details on Free Awards to 
for Batting Tournament 


@ Each player con practice batting at 
home 


@ Will sharpen batting eye better than 
anything you ever saw. 

@ Saves money on 
time and effort. 


Price: 50¢ per card (3 Dippydisks—Rules—How to Curve Them) 
DIPPYDISK CO. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


baseballs, as well as 


q 


ACME SUPPLY (60) 
See adv. for free offer 
of Cheer Leader Hat 


AMERICAN WIRE (60) 
[] Folder on Locker Baskets 
and Uniform Hanger 


ARNETT, RICHARD W. (55) 


Information on Starting 
Blocks 


AWARD INCENTIVES (56) 

[_] Catalog of Trophies, 
Medals, Plaques, Boll 
Charms, Buttons 


BECTON, DICKINSON (54) 


Ace Manuvol for Preven- 


tion and Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries 


BIKE WEB 
(Inside Back Cover) 
[] Coaches and Trainers 
Handbook 


BROOKS SHOE (39) 

[] Special Coaches | 
Catalog of Baseboll 
and Track Shoes 


CEDAR KRAFT (62) 


[] Information on Electric 
Scoreboards and Foot- 
ball Down Indicator 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR (24) 
[] Catalog of Track 
Uniforms 


To obtain free literature and sample goods, 
carefully check items desired and mail coupon 


directly to Scholastic Coach Advertising Depart- 
ment, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Numbers in parentheses denote pages on which the advertisements may be found. Please 
check the items personally, and to be sure of getting the types of service or infor- 
mation you desire, refer back to the advertisement before checking the listing. 


CONVERSE RUBBER (37) 

[] Catalog on Basketball 
Footwear 

Basketball Yearbook 


COURTLEY, LTD. (43) 
See adv. for Sample 
Offer of Antiseptic Body 
Powder 


CROUSE-HINDS (35) 

[] Booklet on Standard 
Layouts for Sports- 
lighting 


DIPPYDISK (63) 


[) Information on Dippy- 
disk Baseballs 


DUCOMMUN CO. (58) 
[] Catalog of Complete 
Line of Stopwatches 


GENERAL ELECTRIC (47) 
[] Floodlighting Plans for 
Sports and Recreation 


GENERAL SPORTCRAFT (2) 
(} Rules Booklets for Bad- 
minton, Deck Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Table 

Tennis, Bat Tennis 


H. & R. MFG. (64) 
["] Booklet on Dry Line 
Markers 


HANNA MFG. (27) 

[] Catalog of White Ash 
Baseball and Softball 
Bats 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY (23) 

Lowisville Slugger Bat 
Catalog 

Lowisville Grond Slam 
Golf Catalog 


HODGMAN RUBBER (51) 

Catalog of Rubber 
Reducing Shirts and 
Warm-Up Jackets 


HORN BROS. (29) 


[1 Catalogs on Folding 


Partitions and Bleachers 
[} Details on Folding Stages 


_ HOUSE OF HARTER (61) 


Information on Silk Satin 
Track Award Ribbons 


HUNTINGTON LABS. (21) 

[} 1951-52 Basketball 
Coaches’ Digest 

[) Details on Seal-O-San 
Gym Floor Finish 


HUSSEY MFG. (56) 
Catalog on Steel Portable 
Bleachers 


[] Water Sports Equipment 
Catalog 


SEE PAGE 64 FOR OTHER “LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 
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Dow-Metal C BASEBALL A ADVERTISERS INDEX | 
ow-Metal Crossbars H. & R. 
For Pole Vaulting, High Jumping | DRY LINE MARKERS ACME SUPPLY CO. sep" 
Uniform all the way across. * Feed—Iinstant Shutof— ARNETT, RICHARD W. 55 
¢ No danger of splintering. | pounds capacity Ae AWARD INCENTIVES, INC 
Painted in alternate black Easy to fill and operate = 
and white stripes. % No Brushes or Screens Ss BECTON, DICKINSON & COMPANY 54 
© Cost less per season. to clog - BIKE WEB COMPANY, THE 3rd Cover 
16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs... ‘7.50 ELIMINATES BROOKS SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 39 
50¢ higher west of the Rockies | Donn Mixture CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 62 
ussy 
Prices subject to change without notice Washing CHAMPION KNITWEAR COMPANY . 28 
Write for the name of your nearest dealer 3. 
| uate UBBER COMPANY 37 
te COURTLEY, LTD. 43 
1115 JEROME ST., MIDLAND, MICH. | ep!. $ for booklet on three other models , 
& R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. | ceouse-HINDS COMPANY 35 
DIPPYDISK COMPANY 
: DOLGE, C. B., COMPANY 62 
(See page 63 for other listings) 
ta MAS COU PON (Numbers in parentheses denote page 58 
ie on which advertisement may be found) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 47 
z GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 49-50 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (41) N. Y.-PENN LAUNDRY (57) RAWLINGS MFG. (3) GENERAL SPORTCRAIT COMPANY . . 2 
[} Catalog of V-Front [] Full Details on How to (] Catalog H. & R. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 64 
Support HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 27 
K. & P. (64) RIDDELL, JOHN T. (15) 

Metal Crossbars Beckict, “Tipe on HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 51 
er KAHN, ARTHUR (62) polining” HORN BROTHERS COMPANY | 29 
Addresses of Nearest SEAMLESS RUBBER (19) HOUSE OF HARTER. THE 6} 
— [} Coteleg of Racing Leg Pitcher’s Plote | HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 21 

4 LINEN THREAD (31) Trunks, Sweat Suits 
Catalog of Basketballs, HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 56 
4 Full Information on Terry Robes, Diving 

a : Gold Medal Nets for All Trunks, Accessories. IVORY SYSTEM 4th Cover 
DOGRAF MFG. (60 JOHNSON & JOHNSON 41 
McKESSON & ROBBINS (25) OREGON WORSTED (59) 
<a [] Catalog on New Electric K. & P. ATHLETIC COMPANY 64 
Free Jar of Surin for Information on Flying 
ae Relief of Superficial Fleece Recreation Balls | | KAHN, ARTHUR, COMPANY 62 
eine Aches, Pains, and Locol and Light Medicine Ball | 
# = K | Congestion SPALDING & BROS. (1) | LINEN THREAD COMPANY 31 
POSTUM (49-50) | MacGREGOR-GOLDSMITH, INC. 17 
2° (Inside Front Cover) [] 20 Samples of Postum | : _ McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 25 
Full Color Catalog of [J Foul-Shooting Charts | 
et. i Adirondack ‘White Ash How many STATE SPORTING GOODS | McLAUGHLIN-MILLARD, INC. 2nd Cover 
Bats (54) MARBA, INC. 20 
POWERS MFG. (57) Catalog of Trophies | 
INC. (20) Catalogs on Athletic MOSBY, C. V., COMPANY | 55 
Uniforms UNIVERSAL BLEACHER (52) NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 58 
a [} Details and Prices on NEW YORK-PENN LAUNDRY 57 
© ee MOSBY CO. (55) . PREMIER ATHLETIC Roll-Away Gym Stands | 

List of Sports Books | NISSEN TRAMPOLINE, THE 53 

Catalog and Sample 

NATIONAL SPORTS (58) RUBBER (45) OCEAN POOL SUPPLY COMPANY 61 
Se () Cotalogs: Bases, Mats, Wrestling Mat Covering (] Catalog on Softballs, OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 59 

a "9 ng and Batting Tees POWERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 57 
Wall Pads, Pad Covers RALEIGH ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT (4) PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS CORP. 5 
ne cay Schedule on Footbal! "1 Booklet on How to Make WILSON (6) PRENTICE HALL, INC. 54 
Equi nt Equi t Last Longe Catalog | 
be RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 3 
re Re (Principal, cooch, athletic director, physical director) SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY, THE Ws 
SHADOGRAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 60 
ENROLLMENT | SPALDING, A. G., & BROS. 1 
| SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 54 
STATE UNPPERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 52 
No coupon honored unless position is stated February, 1951 VOIT, W. J., RUBBER CORPORATION 45 

i WILSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
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Less Skin Irritation. Repeated clinical studies show that BIKE 


Trainers Tape causes a mifiimum of skin irritation. In fact, the 


most recent report shows that BIKE Tape causes significantly 


less irritation than the other popular brands tested.* 


This is an important face for you. It means that when you 


‘choose BIKE you can count on its superior freedom from trri- 


tation factors. You canuse BIKE Trainers Tape with contidence.. 


But there are other characteristics of a really good Trainers 


Tape like BIKE that are important to you. 


More Quality. B7K F Tape has ‘‘tack"’. . . it sticks firmly under 
light pressure. It ‘stays stuck.” It goes on smoothly without 


wrinkling. Ic has the right body for maximum protection. 


And BIKE Tape is easy to remove, leaving no sticky adhesive 


material on the skin. 


So choose BIKE for Trainers Tape quality you can rely on. 


*Free copy of report available upon request 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PO 
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PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


In selecting your athletie equipment 


reconditioning service, 
WHAT DO YOU BUY...INSURANCE OR PRICE? 


motor overheated and smouldering. 

Not the slightest damage was done .. . except 
toa small dry room ceiling fan, with an overhead 
asbestos cover. That's L. 5S. protective service for 
you! We’ve never had an athletic equipment 
damaging fire...in fact, any fire in the above 


On January 10, 1951, while relaxing after a stren- 
uous day in the office, we received a phone call 
from an I. S. watchman saying he could smell 
smoke, but was unable to locate the source. 

In a question of minutes, we were at the I. 5. 
Our foremen, the A. D. T. and the Fire Depart- 
ment arrived quickly ... only to find a % HL. P. 


_ The Ivory System is in a Class by Itself! 


shown. hire-protected shops. 


RECONDITIONERS OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
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